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“What are schools doing—in the area of human relationships, in inserv- 
ice education, in core programs, in regional planning, in cooperative 
planning. Can you tell me where this—or that—is really going on.” Such 
are the questions we are often called upon to answer. It is from this 
point of view that the articles in this issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
are presented. To those concerned with instructional programs at all 
levels of growth we suggest that in some one or all of the accounts in- 
cluded are sources for broadening professional horizons and moving 
forward in our efforts toward improved learning opportunities. 


New. Water Out of Old Wells 


MARGARET S. PETERS AND DALE W. HOUK 





One of the tools for democracy is a cooperative study group procedure, 
and this article by Margaret S. Peters, formerly junior high school 
principal in Allegheny County, Pa., and Dale W. Houk, president, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. provides proof of the effec- 
tive results of working together. Clarence Wible, supervisor in the Sec- 
ondary Division of the Laboratory School; Lillian Mastrotto, supervisor 
in the Primary Division of the Laboratory School; Emma Heard, chair- 
man of the General Curriculum Committee; H. Lloyd Peters, super- 
visor in the Secondary Division of the Laboratory School, and chairman 
of one of the Allegheny County Study Groups have spent considerable 
time with the authors in evaluating and preparing a summary of the 
techniques used. R. A. Heard also gave liberally of his time in criticizing 
and evaluating. 


IN THE PAST, institute and large 
teacher group meetings have ordinarily 
been of an inspirational nature. Scrip- 
ture tells us that by the foolishness of 
preaching some are turned to righteous- 
ness, implying that there are better ap- 
proaches to producing righteousness 
than by talking to people. Similarly, 
the cooperative study group movement 
has advanced on the assumption that 
“perspirational” type meetings should 
supplement inspirational type meetings 
if the teacher is to receive any real help 
for her teaching from the institute. 
Consequently, the cooperative study 
group mov ement in western Pennsyl- 
vania has stressed doing by teachers 
rather than listening. 
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The term “study group” was chosen 
after much deliberation. It was hoped 
to choose a term which would not limit 
individual initiative of study group 
chairmen and committee members as to 
types of procedures they were desirous 


of following. Demonstrations with 
pupils and with teachers” substituting 
for pupils, round tables, question-and- 
answer programs (both oral and writ- 
ten), exhibits, projects with teacher 
participation—in fact, an almost end- 
less array of types of study groups— 
have developed. These groups have 
been active in Allegheny County for the 
past six years. The brief accounts which 
follow illustrate some of the types of 
procedures which have been used. 
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Some Study Groups Have Worked 


Procedure: The leader opened the meet- 
ing with a short presentation of the oral 
reading problem which was to be dis- 
cussed. He then suggested that the experi- 
ences of the group in respect to this prob- 
lem be pooled. He emphasized the value 
of group procedures and asked for more 
than passive attention to the comments of 
several assistant leaders.. He had pro- 
vided himself with registration cards of 
all persons present and used these cards 
to assure full group participation. After 
each assistant had contributed his com- 
ments concerning certain aspects of oral 
reading, the leader asked leading ques- 
tions of the group. Six members of the 
group responded without prodding to the 
comments of the first assistant, and only 
occasionally did the leader find it neces- 
sary to use the cards. Whenever the re- 
sponses of members of the group strayed 
from the topic immediately at hand, the 
leader tactfully brought the discussion 
back within the bounds desired. 

Evaluation: This group discussion was 
successful. The response of the group was 
more than satisfactory, not only in spon- 


taneity but in the quality and sense of the 


observations. There was interest, ex- 
cellent leadership, and, consequently, good 
response. 


_ 


Procedure: The chairman stated the 
problem to the group and presented the 
different members of the panel. Each mem- 
ber then presented his particular point of 
view. After each member of the panel 
spoke, the leader called for comments or 
questions from the audience. At the con- 
clusion of the discussion the chairman 
summarized the points presented. 

Evaluation: The study group was suc- 
cessful in that there was a great amount 
of group participation. We believe that 
those who attended the meeting were 
stimulated to deeper thinking upon the 
subject presented. The fact that a num- 
ber of persons requested further meet- 
ings of this type is an indication that the 
study group is a desirable addition to any 
teacher institute. Teachers from another 
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county told us after the meeting they 
wished that their meetings were as stimu- 
lating and practical. The spontaneity of 
the questions and the comments further 
proved that the subject was vital to all 
who attended. 


Others Missed the Mark 


Procedure: The leader began the “dis- 
cussion” by reading several selections from 
a book dealing with “remedial techniques.” 
She talked quite rapidly and no one 
seemed particularly interested. During the 
course of the talk, she held up the book 
to show us the various illustrations—which 
we could not see. The leader mentioned 
several other books on remedial reading 
and ended her talk by showing us pages 
from a workbook. 

Evaluation: From the “Area Theme:— 
Social Experiences”, we had understood 
that actual units of work and plans of 
procedure would be discussed by those 
members of the group. Instead—we just 
“sat” while the “discussion” leader hur- 
ried through her topics and then sat down 
with a sigh of relief that no one had asked 
questions. We gained nothing by the talk. 
Before the meeting a group of us had a 
lively “session” on units of work. One 
woman said, “You just about have me con- 
vinced that I can carry out a social ex- 
perience unit with my thirty-four when 
you put it that way.” She had been very 
skeptical before our talk. We wondered 
what her reaction would be after that so- 
called discussion on reading! 

* & * 

Procedure: The second speaker arose 
and presented her topic—an integration 
between music, art, reading, language and 
dramatics. She had several panels of cur- 
tains that the children had made illus- 
trating songs taught in music class. Tech- 
niques of music were taught and then the 
children sketched on the panels to tell 
about the songs. A play was presented for 
parents when all curtains were completed. 
The children had made chair backs illus- 
trating nursery rhymes. 

Evaluation: This was more colorful than 
the reading topic, but there was not much 
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evidence of integration with reading. The 
leader had worked on this unit several 
years ago. She gave no ideas as to how the 
unit was developed with the children. 


Approach to the Ideal 

Details of organization for one study 
group which approaches, in the opinion 
of the writers, opportunities for the 
best sort of inservice growth of teach- 
ers, point up ways of planning. In or- 
ganizing her committee, one chairman 
started working for the October meet- 
ing early in the spring. Here, in her own 
words, is a description of the proce- 
dure followed. 

The chairman of the group asked four 
teachers to act as sub-chairmen. This com- 
mittee of five met early in the spring to 
discuss the plans set up at the meeting of 
the general committee and to make plans 
for organizing small, local study groups. 
Each sub-chairman then asked teachers in 
nearby school districts, through the prin- 
cipals of those districts, to attend a meet- 
ing. 

Four group meetings were held in May. 
Three groups had five members each; one 
group had only three members. At these 
meetings the general plans were pre- 
sented to the groups and each member 
chose some topic of special interest to her 
and pertinent to the subject to investigate 
during the summer vacation. 

In September, these groups met again. 
Each member presented the results of 
her investigation. Suggestions were made 
for improving or extending the work. 

A number of the committee members 
reported that other teachers had expressed 
a desire to join one of the groups. These 
people and others were invited to attend 
the institute meeting, told the general 
plans, and asked to have some one thing 
to contribute to the discussion of the re- 
ports to be given in October. Thus, the 
membership was increased to thirty-five. 
At the October meeting, eighteen people 
expressed a desire to continue the work 
of the study groups. 
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The plans are, at present, to meet in 
three groups. Each group will elect a 
chairman for its sub-group and a chair- 
man and a co-chairman for the group as 
a whole. Plans will be made for extending 
existing investigations and for beginning 
new studies. We hope that before long we 
will have thirty-five permanent commit- 
tee members. 


Putting Group Study Into Practice 


At the present time, several teachers 
who had participated in the Allegheny 
County group study activities since their 
beginning are serving at Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College. As a result of 
their past experience, they were pre- 
pared for action when -hey were asked 
to participate in the revision of the 
state elementary curriculum. The prob- 
lem set before the group was that of 
working out a life-centered school based 
on pupil needs. This goal was to be 
reached by means of a cooperative 
study conducted by teachers, parents, 
and other laymen. As a guide for the 
project, the new Pennsylvania State 
Bulletin 233A—Local Participation in 
State-Wide Revision of the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum—was used. 

Plans of procedure were first outlined 
for the Slippery Rock project. A chair- 
man was named for the General Cur- 
riculum Committee. As a first step, the 
elementary laboratory school staff held 
meetings to discuss their educational 
philosophy, using the state bulletin as a 
guide, and to put on paper a working 
philosophy for the laboratory school. 
As a result of these meetings, seven- 
teen recommendations were set up for 
presentation to the laboratory school 
and college administrators. The elemen- 
tary staff thought that consideration of 
these recommendations would help to 
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make the stated philosophy of educa- 
tion function. 


Parents Have a Share 

At the October meeting of the PTA, 
the project was explained to the par- 
ents. They were then asked for their 
opinions concerning cooperation in this 
work and voted to give whole-hearted 
cooperation. A_ resolution was also 
passed to have four additional “home- 
room” parents elected and a committee 
was appointed to carry out this resolu- 
tion. This committee sent ballots and a 
letter of explanation to all parents, tal- 
lied the votes, notified parents elected, 
and reported the results to the PTA 
Executive Council. The parent group 
elected to work on the curriculum com- 
mittee totaled thirty-five. The PTA also 
decided that its executive council and 
the members of the Slippery Rock 
Board of School Directors should au- 
tomatically become members of the cur- 
riculum committee. 

On November 12, the entire curricu- 
lum committee met and organized for 
work. It consisted of the thirty-five 
homeroom parents, the Board of School 
Directors, the executive council of the 
PTA, and elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers, and administrators. 


Getting Down to Problems 


At this point in the program a def- 
inite system of cooperative study groups 
was inaugurated. Groups, with labora- 
tory school teachers acting as chair- 
men, discussed study group techniques. 
It was decided to divide into three sec- 
tions to work on (1) meeting chil- 
dren’s needs, (2) providing a favorable 
school environment, and (3) coordina- 
ting the community and the school. The 
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problem was to be attacked by analyzing 
the present school set-up, recommend- 
ing changes, and forwarding recom- 
mendations to the state department of 
public instruction after approval by the 
local board. 

Parents were named as chairmen and 
laboratory school teachers as secre- 
taries in each section. A deadline was 
set for reporting back to the general 
committee. Each study group met for 
discussion, sometimes working in small 
committees and sometimes observing in 
the laboratory school. As a result of 
their research and discussion, these 
groups evolved certain recommenda- 
tions. On February 4, these recom- 
mendations were presented at a meeting 
of the general curriculum committee. 

These recommendations were re- 
ferred to groups where responsibility 
belonged: laboratory school, college, 
parents, or board of school directors. 
When a matter was to be considered 
by parents and laboratory school, a rep- 
resentative committee was named to 
take proper action. 

Some recommendations were re- 
ferred to special committees for fur- 
ther study. Other recommendations 
were “long-term” and set aside for fu- 
ture consideration. Several projects 
which were suggested received imme- 
diate action: for example, police pro- 
tection through traffic was provided 
for the children on the way to and 
from school; luncheon. and _ recrea- 
tional activities were improved through 
the cooperation of students in college 
health education classes; and parents 
provided additional play equipment. 

In connection with the “long-term” 
recommendations, it should be stressed 
that this is a continuing program which 
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has involved the use ot many hours of 
parents’ time. Teachers and adminis- 
trators have also given freely of their 
time to carry the work along. All at- 
tendance has been voluntary. 

At present the general curriculum 
committee is considering the subject- 
matter divisions of the curriculum. They 
are divided into study groups working 
on the social living program, the physi- 
cal well-being of the child, the skills 
program, and develgping personal tastes 
and abilities. 


Results Are Tangible 

Our past five months of active par- 
ticipation resulted in marked improve- 
ment in community interest: 


1. Parents are working along with teach- 


ers instead of criticizing the school. 

. Parents are visiting school and study- 
ing the needs of children. 

. Teachers are becoming more aware 
that their work must function in the 
life of the child. 

. PTA programs of a hit-or-miss lec- 
ture type are being replaced by 
study-type meetings on local school 
problems. 

. School administrators in our service 
area are observing this project. They 
have become interested in it and indi- 
cate that they are desirous of having 
teachers trained in study group tech- 
niques. 


We are still in the experimental stage. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the co- 
operative group study method holds 
great promise for strengthening our 
democratic school system. 


NEWS OF CONSEQUENCE: Individuals interested in a summary of the Chi- 
cago meeting can obtain one by writing directly to the ASCD office, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Summaries will be available in mid-May 
and will sell for thirty cents. Stamps, cash, or check should accompany orders. 


Information on summer conferences in which ASCD is cooperating may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Washington office. Details concerning these conferences 
are included in the April issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, p. 455, and 
in the April issue of the NEWS EXCHANGE. 
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Learming Comes Through Living—— 


MILES E. CARY 


One of the pressing questions in education is how the secondary school 
can actually meet the needs of today. This account, by Miles E. Cary, 
Principal, McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, is not a pattern 
to be followed to the letter, but it does reveal the development—over a 
considerable period of time—of some ways in which these needs can be 
fulfilled. It will be interesting to those who are eager to find concrete 
examples illustrating ways in which secondary schools can work toward 


the solution of this problem. 


MANY TEACHERS and principals 
over the country today are truly dis- 
satisfied with the way they are “teach- 
ing” democracy and are eager for sug- 
gestions pointing toward the progres- 
sive development of their schools into 
more effective “laboratories of democ- 
racy.” It is for this audience that some 
of the achievements and _ processes 
toward a better teaching of democratic 
citizenship at McKinley High School’ 
covering a period of approximately six- 
teen years are described. In order to 
see the way in which democratic liv- 
ing gradually came into being it is nec- 
essary to go back a number of years. 
For it is only through continuous de- 
velopment and growth that efforts 
toward providing a true “laboratory 
of democracy” eventually become 
actualities. 

During the period from about 1928 
to 1931 there was a growing convic- 
tion among certain McKinley teachers 
—and this group included the princi- 
pal—that the high schools should be 
making a more positive contribution 





1 McKinley High School (Honolulu, Hawaii) is 
a senior high school with an enrollment of 3008 
students (Dec.; 1946). While this population repre- 
sents many racial backgrounds, nevertheless, 3005 
of these young people are American citizens. 
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toward the development of citizens for 
a democratic society; that young people 
should be helped to identify and study, 
ie., think about, their real problems; 
that much of the study-learning proc- 
ess should be of the nature of co- 
operative classroom study; that stu- 
dents should participate in the man- 
agement of the school; and that each 
student should be helped to develop as 
a unique personality and to enjoy the 
feeling of success in his school under- 
takings. 

The first significant step in the di- 
rection of fundamental reconstruction 
was the establishing of several experi- 
mental “core” classes during the year 
1930-31. The main purpose behind this 
effort was to see what high school teach- 
ers could do in the way of enlisting the 
interests of young people in the creative 
integration of the fields of English and 
social studies. This effort had the ap- 
proval of the superintendent and the 
director of the division of research. 

As the year 1930-31 advanced, those 
who were observing the work of these 
experimental classes became so enthu- 
siastic over developments that it was 
decided that the entire sophomore class 
should be brought in on the new pro- 
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gram in September, 1931. But there was 
much to be done if the school was to 
be ready for such an undertaking. 


Organizing Begins 

Accordingly, a group of interested 
teachers, the principal, and a consult- 
ant from Teachers’ College, University 
of Hawaii, met together each Saturday 
morning through the spring of 1931 
to work on the basic ideas and concepts 
of the new integrated “core” program. 
Then during that summer (1931) the 
teachers who were to initiate the new 
program were permitted to organize a 
summer school seminar at the Univer- 
sity under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal. This group undertook the task 
of getting things in readiness for the 
opening of school. 

The main features of the recon- 
structed McKinley program were set 
forth in a statement approved by the 
Council of Department Heads and pre- 
sented to the school commissioners on 
March 25, 1931. The following propo- 
sals are a digest of that statement: 


A “core studies” course that would 
supplant the traditional English and social 
science courses was planned. These classes 
would meet two periods per day, five 
times per week. The new course would be 
developed in terms of the following: (a) 
vocational problems, (b) citizenship prob- 
lems, (c) problems of home membership, 
(d) problems of health, (e) how to use 
leisure time, (f) how to live a better life, 
(g) the improvement of written and oral 
English. History was to be used as back- 
ground in the study of present-day prob- 
lems. Literature was to be used for the 
light that it threw on present-day prob- 
lems. 

Students were to be encouraged to par- 
ticipate actively in the useful work of the 
community and its projects. 
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A new worker, a placement director, 
was to help young people find part-time 
and full-time jobs. 

Less attention was to be given to marks, 
credits, and graduation and more em- 
phasis was to be given to the intrinsic re- 
wards associated with genuine accomplish- 
ment. 

The school day was to be lengthened 
to accommodate those students who were 
doing part-time work. 

Students were to be encouraged to en- 
gage in a variety of “doing” activities: 
sewing, shop work, music, art, gardening, 
cooking, and hobbies. 


It was expected that the new pro- 
gram would be put into effect grad- 
ually. Most of the elective courses 


would still be offered. College entrance 
requirements would have to be met. 
The interests of parents would have to 
be considered. Teachers would have to 
be prepared for the new work. 


Continuous Conferences 


Certain important features of: the 
new program were not adequately 
treated in this statement to the com- 
missioners. Especially should it be 
pointed out that there has been a con- 
tinuous series of teacher conferences 
throughout the ensuing years; the 
Council of Department Heads, rep- 
resenting some sixteen departments of 
the school, has been meeting weekly. 
The teachers of each department have 
been encouraged to have their weekly 
meetings. There has been at least one 
general teachers’ meeting once a month. 
All sorts of special committees have 
been instituted to work on special prob- 
lems or aspects of the program. For ex- 
ample, during the current year the fol- 
lowing committees, representing all de- 
partments of the school, have been 
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working continuously: English, guid- 
ance, community relations, curriculum 
for intellectually slower pupils, cur- 
riculum for intellectually brighter 
pupils, testing and evaluation, and 
health. In addition, the following special 
committees have met from time to 
time: scholarship and loan fund, plant 
development, intra-school (non-ath- 
letic) contests, war memorial activities, 
assembly board, campus and lavatory 
supervisors, finance, and study room 
organization and procedure. A number 
of these committees include students. 


Machinery Depends on Student 
Contributions 

In order to bring the students into the 
program, a number of devices were de- 
veloped. Each “core studies” class was 
organized as a “local” unit of the school 
government with its officers and rep- 
resentatives taking part in class and 
school representative assemblies. Within 
the “core studies” classes themselves, 
the students were organized into work- 
ing committees to work cooperatively 
on special problems and to further the 
various aspects of the program. It was 
intended that all manner of school prob- 
lems should be discussed by the stu- 
dents—including the basic assumptions 
upon which the program was built. It 
was expected, too, that the teacher 
would use the school-community as a 
continuous opportunity to show these 
young people the relationships between 
their human-relationship problems and 
those of their elders outside the school. 
Thus there would be no sharp line of 
demarcation between school and com- 
munity. 


In addition to the representative as- 
sembly, the machinery of the school 
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government has included an executive 
council, a variety of committees and 
bureaus, school police, and a court. 
From the outset the student-teacher 
participative process has been called 
“The McKinley High School Govern- 
ment” on the ground that ours was to 
be a student-teacher-principal coopera- 
tive process, and not a “student body” 
government. The executive council in- 
cludes the school government officers, 
the presidents of the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes, the chairmen of cer- 
tain committees, the teacher-adviser of 
the school government, and the advisers 
of the three classes. The principal is ex 
officio member of both the represen- 
tative assembly and the executive coun- 
cil. 

“Has this machinery actually pro- 
vided educationally significant experi- 
ences for youth?” Such a question is 
indeed a legitimate one. For the actual 
test of any such organization ultimately 
lies in the way it contributes to learn- 
ing. Unless it makes for an environ- 
ment in which democratic living grows 
and flourishes, the machinery itself is 
of little value. Students have partici- 
pated in campus improvement, in the 
purchase and maintenance of a school 
truck, the establishment of a voluntary 
mutual-aid fund to assist in paying the 
doctor’s bills of those students who 
were injured in connection with school 
activities, the hiring of a health direc- 
tor with the assistance of the PTA, pay- 
ing doctors for health examinations, in- 
cluding the TB skin test, chest X-ray, 
and the Wassermann test, buying and 
maintaining an X-ray machine, buying 
a sprinkling system for a portion of the 
campus—with the help of the PTA, 


buying a movie machine for the audi- 
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torium, printing a daily paper, produc- 
tion of school annual, and re-examining 
and revising rules and policies in the 
light of new situations. 


Students Share in Planning 


An important phase of student- 
teacher participation is the course of 
study planning at the beginning of the 
year. For several years the teachers of 
nearly all departments have brought 
their students into the business of plan- 
ning the year’s work. Official courses 
of study of the department are still 
used as points of reference in develop- 
ment of the school program. Neverthe- 
less, this planning has given the students 
the opportunity to see that their special 
problems and interests were given some 
recognition in the year’s program. 
These creatively built courses of study 
represent a synthesis of at least four 
factors: (1) the official course of study, 
(2) suggestions developed jointly by 
the teachers, (3) the special twist given 
by the teacher to the work of a par- 
ticular group of students, and (4) the 
wishes of the students themselves. These 
yearly plans are signed by the teacher 
and representative students and are 
filed in the office for future reference. 
At the end of the year each class sub- 
mits a summary of the year’s work 
which, in turn, is a cooperatively built 
product. 

This sort of cooperative activity 
reaches into all phases of the school: the 
social program, budgeting and account 
keeping, the parent-teacher-student- 
alumni program, the daily paper, school 
annual, creative work publication, 
speech improvement program, individ- 
ual guidance, the self-supporting dental 
program, the intramural and neighbor- 
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hood athletic program, school court and 
police, forums, long-time class projects, 
the development of a war-activities 
talking-color-motion picture—“McKin- 
ley in Action,” the reading improve- 
ment program, an individualized math- 
ematics program, the weekly school as- 
semblies, annual graduation program, 
the school cafeteria service, open-house 
programs, special activities-period or- 
ganization and program, and the work 
of the various specialized departments. 


Some Criticism Exists 


It would not be honest to create the 
impression that everything has been 
sweetness and light during the years of 
reconstruction. The program has been 
bitterly criticized, both outside the 
school, and by a few frightened teachers 
who have felt that “English” or “Ameri- 
can History” were being neglected, or 
that “standards” were being lowered. 
Some of these teachers have asked for 
transfer to other schools where they 
could teach “straight English” or 
“straight history.” Before the war, cer- 
tain professors at the local university 
expressed heated criticism of the quality 
of work of McKinley graduates. 
(Among these was a visiting professor 
of history from Nazi Germany who 
later was head of the German prop- 
aganda agency at Shanghai.) The up- 
shot of this was the appointment of a 
committee of professors by the presi- 
dent of the local university to make a 
study of the comparative success of 
high school graduates, This study 
showed that McKinley graduates at the 
university did slightly better on the 
average than the average for all stu- 
dents. In spite of this study some of this 
criticism continues. Furthermore, one 
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of the local newspapers has gone out 
of its way editorially to discredit the 
McKinley program. Others have criti- 
cized the program on the ground that 
it has neglected “the fundamentals.” 
Here again standardized tests in read- 
ing comprehension, English usage, 
mathematics, and in certain other areas, 
have indicated that, on the whole, our 
students have continued to make nor- 
mal progress through the high school 
years. 

But the interesting thing about these 
criticisms is that mo one has found fault 
with our program because it is not do- 


ing a good job of helping our young 
people to learn about and to practice 
democracy. As the McKinley program 
stands today no one associated with it 
claims that it is perfect. There are many 
problems that continue to challenge our 
study. We are especially concerned over 
the problem of understanding and man- 
aging the psychological aspect of hu- 
man relations. But I believe we are in 
agreement that we are to go forward 
creatively, cooperatively, using our best 
intelligence and the results of research 
elsewhere in the progressive improve- 
ment of our program. 














Unity in Planning 


ARNO A, BELLACK 


That there are many stumbling blocks in the way of planning a program 
of education which will be unified is pointed out by Arno A. Bellack, 
junior high school teacher, Tenafly, N. J. in this article describing many 
of his school’s experiences in trying to effect this change. Mr. Bellack 
does suggest, however, some methods of approach which should be good 
guideposts toward increased improvement and understanding of the 


modern curriculum. 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS today there are 
almost as many varieties of the “core 
curriculum” as there are Heinz’s prod- 
ucts. Educators will usually agree that 
the “core” of a school program should 
consist of a large block of time during 
which one or more teachers plan with 
a single group of students “common 
learnings” considered necessary for de- 
sirable growth at their particular age 
level. But there similarities stop. Differ- 
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ences are evident in ways of developing 
the program and in the kind of experi- 
ences finally selected. 

This article describes the approach 
used by a group of teachers of seventh 
and eighth grade students in Tenafly 
High School, a six-year secondary 
school. We hope that a description of 
our experiences will help other teachers 
who are planning a similar program to 
anticipate some of the difficulties which 
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arise in a change from a traditional de- 
partmental curriculum to one which is 
unified in its organization. 


Farewell to the Checkerboard Pattern 


A system-wide survey of the Tenafly 
schools in 1944-45 by a survey staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, pointed out that the instructional 
program as then organized in the 
seventh and eighth grades was not 
meeting adequately the educational and 
personal needs of early adolescent boys 
and girls. For example, each group of 
students changed classes thirty-five 
times each week with a different se- 
quence of studies practically every day. 
Each group had eight different teach- 
ers. Obviously such a checkerboard 
program lacked unity and provided 
little time for guidance of individual 
students. 

Acting on the recommendations of 
the survey, the administrative officers 
and faculty decided to organize a uni- 
fied course which would serve as a core 
around which the other school activi- 
ties could be planned. Some prelimi- 
nary arrangements were completed dur- 
ing 1945-46, but it was recognized that 
the major share of the planning would 
have to be undertaken during the fol- 
lowing year because of expected turn- 
over in personnel. 

Certain administrative aspects of the 
program had to be worked out before 
the opening of school in September, 
1946. The two hundred and twenty- 
one students registered in the seventh 
and eighth grades were divided into 
eight core groups. Assignment to the 
classes was made on an alphabetical 
basis in accordance with school policy 
which does not favor any kind of 
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homogeneous grouping. The weekly 
schedule provided twelve periods of 
fifty minutes each for the seventh 
grade and ten periods for the eighth 
grade. On the students’ records the 
course was to carry credit for Eng- 
lish and social studies. Four teachers 
were given responsibility for this 
course, with each teacher assigned two 
core groups. 


Time Out for Teacher-Planning 


With the administrative organization 
completed, actual planning of the in- 
structional program began with the 
opening of school last September. The 
schedules of the core teachers pro- 
vided time for staff meetings during the 
regular school day. These meetings, 
scheduled for Thursday of each week, 
are also attended by the special teach- 
ers and the coordinators of curriculum 
and guidance. 

These regular staff meetings have 
proved invaluable in planning and de- 
veloping the course. Generally the first 
half of the meeting is devoted to ex- 
change of ideas and sharing of informa- 
tion about individual pupils or groups 
of students. The remainder of the meet- 
ing consists of discussion of particular 
units, problems of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, selection of materials, use of the 
library, or arrangements for field trips. 
Here the special teachers have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the areas of study and can plan ways 
of contributing to the core work. 

The first few meetings in September 
were devoted to a consideration of the 
over-all instructional aspects of the pro- 
gram. There was general agreement 
concerning the purposes and responsi- 
bilities of the course: 
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(1) This is a basic course in the school’s 
program of general education and 
is therefore required of all stu- 
dents. 


Learning experiences are to be se- 
lected which will aid in the per- 
sonal and social development neces- 
sary for effective citizenship in our 
democratic society. 


Specific content of the learning ex- 
periences will be determined by 
the teacher and students. However, 
it is suggested that “America in 
Which We Live” serve as the gen- 
eral theme for three semesters and 
“Living in One World” for one 
semester. 

Pupils will share in setting goals, 
planning activities, and evaluating 
progress. 

This course will have major re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
the communication skills. 


The core teachers have responsi- 
bility for the individual and group 
guidance of the students in the 
core classes. 


No Two Groups Take the Same Road 


With agreement reached as to the 
general framework within which the 
core groups were to function, each 
class selected problem areas of com- 
mon concern and planned units of 
study, One group began with a heated 
discussion of a newspaper article which 
reported the landing of a ship from 
Europe with refugees aboard. This led 
to a discussion of the various racial and 
national groups in the United States. 
Students were concerned about the 
position of the Negro in the South and 





1 This very broad framework was selected after 
consideration of the content of the Social Studies 
courses in the elementary grades and in grade nine, 
and after examination of the materials which would 
be available for this year. 
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the treatment of Japanese-Americans 
in internment camps during the war. 

Another group got started by talking 
about religious beliefs. Each student 
prepared a list of questions he wished 
to have answered concerning the doc- 
trines or practices of various denomi- 
nations. Students belonging to the va- 
rious religious groups took responsi- 
bility for answering the questions. 
These interests and concerns opened 
up the area of intergroup relations. 

A third class chose an entirely differ- 
ent approach. An examination of the 
Westward Movement in American his- 
tory was their area of study. 

Concern with what they considered 
were inadequate recreational facilities 
in their own community was the point 
of departure for a fourth group. Soon 
they were deep in a study of recrea- 
tional opportunities for all youth. 


Dark Spots in the Picture 


In the course of transition from one 
type of program to another, difficulties 
almost inv ariably arise. And so they did 
in Tenafly. Change did not come as if 
by magic and without accompanying 
problems. 

There was waste of time and mis- 
understanding on the part of some stu- 
dents who, because of previous school 
experiences, preferred a specific text- 
book assignment rather than reference 
work in a variety of sources. Teachers 
soon realized that close guidance would 
be necessary until students felt secure 
in the new kind of activity. One teacher 
worked out a record sheet with his 
class on which each student keeps a 
careful record of all his activities in 
carrying out a particular aspect of the 
work. This form was mimeographed 
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and is now used in several of the classes. 
Students have found that the forms help 
them clarify their particular responsi- 
bilities in relation to the work of the 
entire group. 

Students were not slow in discovering 
that the resources of the school library 
were limited and that adequate materials 
for reference were not always avail- 
able. This difficulty was partially over- 
come by the resourcefulness of the 
school librarian who helped students lo- 
cate a variety of materials in current 
periodicals and pamphlets. In addition, 
students were encouraged to write let- 
ters to various agencies and companies 
in order to secure information. 

And again, because of the inexperi- 
ence of the students in organizing ma- 
terials from a variety of sources, many 
of the early reports were superficial in 
nature. Here, too, the teachers rec- 


ognized the need for careful guidance, 


and as the school year has progressed, 
considerable improvement on the part 
of many students has been observed. 

As an aid to teachers in improving 
their techniques in cooperative pupil- 
teacher planning, a bulletin was pre- 
pared by the coordinator of instruc- 
tion. This bulletin explained a variety 
of techniques that could be used ef- 
fectively in teacher-pupil planning, 
helpful suggestions for directing group 
discussions and committee work, and 
various methods which could be em- 
ployed in presenting reports. 


Communication Skills Are Not Forgotten 

A functional approach is followed 
in teaching the communication skills. 
Attention is given to clarity of expres- 
sion, coherence, and sentence structure 
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in connection with all written work 
and oral reports. Writing for informa- 
tion, interviewing, and dramatization 
present excellent opportunities for de- 
veloping competence in the communi- 
cation skills. In some core classes spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed on creative 
writing with opportunities for writing 
short stories, poetry, and radio skits. 

Time is also provided for group and 
individual reading. Students are aided in 
the selection of books, and an attempt 
is made to help them widen their hori- 
zons by choosing books on a variety of 
subjects. 

Spelling words are taken from the 
writings of the students. Drill and prac- 
tice in spelling and’ sentence structure 
are provided according to individual 
needs. Standard tests were given early 
in the school year to discover the lan- 
guage difficulties of individual students. 

In all phases of the work much atten- 
tion is given to the use of the library fa- 
cilities. At the present time the librarian, 
teachers, and students are making selec- 
tions of books for next year. 


Guidance Is a Major Task 

In Tenafly High School the guidance 
function is centered in the homerooms. 
The core teachers act as homeroom 
teachers for the seventh grade groups 
and share responsibility for guidance 
with the eighth grade homeroom teach- 
ers. Time is set aside in the schedule 
of the core classes for homeroom meet- 
ings, and each group is organized with 
its own officers. Considerable time has 
been spent during the past few weeks 
in helping the eighth grade students 
select their ninth grade courses for 
next fall. 
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Several teachers have used the Prob- 
lem Check List® with their groups and 
have found it very valuable in identify- 
ing student needs and interests, The 
long period of time which the core 
teachers spend with their classes dur- 
ing the day gives them an excellent op- 
portunity to become well acquainted 
with their students and to help them 
with individual problems. 


Enter the Parent 


Early in the school year the teachers 
saw the need for keeping parents in- 
formed of the purposes and progress 
of the new program. Only if they knew 
and understood the program in which 
their children were participating could 
it truly move forward. Therefore, 
varied contacts were made with the 
parents and the community. 

After the first marking period in Oc- 
tober, letters were sent to parents in- 
viting them to conferences with the 
core teachers. A large number of par- 
ents responded, and teachers held in- 
dividual conferences almost every. day 
after school for several weeks. The 
conferences proved rewarding and did 
much to clarify the purposes of the 
course in the minds of the parents. 

Parents were also invited to attend 
two general meetings during the first 
semester. At these meetings the princi- 
pal and the coordinators of instruction 
and guidance described the workings 
of the program and its advantages over 
the previous curriculum. Teachers were 
also present and answered specific ques- 
tions regarding their work. Several par- 


2 Published by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 
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ents were concerned about the neglect 
of “grammar” and of spelling. Teachers 
explained the new methods and cited ex- 
amples of students’ progress in writing 
and speaking. Many favorable com- 
ments regarding the worth of these 
meetings have reached the school. 
special committee of the High 
School Community Council was formed 
for the purpose of studying the seventh 
and eighth grade programs. Core teach- 
ers have been invited to attend the 
committee meetings to describe class 
activities and discuss problems. The 
committee, working with two of the 
teachers, is now at work preparing a 
report with recommendations for next 
year’s program. 


’ 


Planning Has Only Just Begun 


At the present time the teachers are 
preparing a bulletin which will de- 
scribe the program and will include 
source units and inventories of ma- 
terials available in the school and com- 
munity. Attention is also being given to 
an appraisal of the techniques now be- 
ing used in the development of the 
communication skills; teachers are 
sharing experiences concerning meth- 
ods which have proved successful and 
are making suggestions for new ma- 
terials. During the remainder of this 
term, part of each staff meeting is to be 
set aside for a study of some of the 
newer methods for helping teachers 
understand children. The director of 
guidance will explain the uses of socio- 
grams and sociodrama. 

On the basis of our experience this 
year we would offer the following sug- 
gestions to teachers who plan to initiate 
a similar program: 
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All teachers or the students in the core 
groups (both the core teachers and the 
special teachers) should help in plan- 
ning the program. 

The entire faculty should be regularly 
informed of the progress and develop- 
ment’of the course. 

Time should be provided during the 
regular school day for staff meetings. 
Children should be helped to under- 
stand the reasons for change. If stu- 
dents are accustomed to day-by-day 
assignments by the teacher, it takes 


time for them to see the values that 
come. from long time planning, group 
work, and self-appraisal. 

Parents should be in on the program 
from the start and should be helped 
to understand the purposes of the pro- 
gram. Study groups, individual con- 
ferences, visits to classes, participation 
in selection of materials, assisting in 
planning trips—these are techniques 
which might be used to acquaint par- 
ents with the core program and _ its 
purposes. 





Workshopping for Growth 








DONALD P. SUMRILL 


“Why not try a workshop yourself this summer”? is the question asked 
by Donald P. Sumrill, principal, Southeastern Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Mich., who goes on to provide some answers in his ac- 
count of a successful workshop. He describes how this project pro- 
vided new ways and means of learning, but equally important, he 
stresses the importance of what has actually been done in providing 
experiences for teacher growth in education. 


THE WORKSHOP is not a unique 
instrument nor an innovation in the in- 
service training of teachers, but it does 
present a most interesting method of 
actually trying to live some of the 
practices one preaches. To the teacher 
who has had a wide experience with 
workshops, this account’ of the work- 
shop held at St. Mary’s Lake, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, may be an old story, 
but to the uninitiated it may open ave- 
nues for teacher growth possible in al- 
most all school systems. From the for- 
mal and informal evaluations of this 





1 The author wishes to thank Mrs. Nellie Mac- 
Donald and Vivian Beers for their help in editing 
this account. 
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workshop, the participants showed 
clearly that it was one of the most in- 
teresting and significant of their edu- 
cational experiences. With no thought 
of belittling the formal courses one may 
pursue in the regular university sum- 
mer session, they were all agreed that 
the opportunity to study together in- 
formally whatever problem most inter- 
ested them, to live together with their 
fellow workers, with no worry of 
marks, term papers, or set standards was 
a most worthwhile experience. 


We Find a Spot and Make Our Plans 
The idea for the St. Mary’s work- 
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shop was first conceived early in the 
spring of 1946. Its purpose was to give 
to the teachers of Battle Creek an edu- 
cational experience based upon their 
own problems with a minimum of ex- 
pense and time spent away from home. 
Battle Creek is most fortunate in hav- 
ing the facilities of a children’s camp 
at St. Mary’s Lake, about four miles 
from the city. This is a camp that had 
been set up by the Kellogg Foundation 
as a year-’round camp for the boys and 
girls of Calhoun County. Groups of 
about seventy to eighty pupils attend 
the camp for two-week periods 
throughout the year. The physical fa- 
cilities are excellent; a large central 
lodge provides a kitchen and dining 
room as well as rooms suitable for large 
groups. Huge fireplaces and comfort- 
able furnishings give one the feeling 
of informality which is so necessary 
for successful group participation. On 
the hill overlooking the lake are four 
sleeping cabins, furnished with enough 
cots for the capacity of the camp. It 
is well staffed and headed by an ex- 
cellent outdoor educator. 

The camp was reserved for a two- 
week period in August. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan was interested in spon- 
soring such a workshop for graduate 
or undergraduate credit. The staff at 
Battle Creek, working with the uni- 
versity, made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the resource. personnel for 
the workshop. Valuable resource peo- 
ple, a rather large library of modern 
books on education, and a supply of 
audio-visual aids and equipment pro- 
vided rich sources of help. A grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation helped defray 
the expenses of the workshop, as well 
as provide scholarships to the partici- 
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pants. These scholarships were in the 
form of greatly reduced camp fees. 

The participants in the workshop 
were entirely from the Battle Creek 
school system. It was thought that by 
limiting participation to the Battle Creek 
teachers there would be a _ better 
basis for specific problems and the op- 
portunity to get better acquainted with 
fellow teachers which is somewhat 
difficult in a large school system. The 
teachers registered for the workshop 
in the late spring. A planning commit- 
tee was selected to make the necessary 
arrangements with the university and 
the camp and to draw up a tentative 
program for the two weeks. The work 
of this committee was completed prior 
to the workshop and in no way domi- 
nated the program once the w orkshop 
was underway. 


Getting Organized Is the Problem 


The first job of the participants after 
the enrollment at the camp itself, was 
one of organization. This was done at 
the first session of the workshop. This 
was the first opportunity to come to 
grips with democratic procedures. The 
only restrictions that were imposed 
were the title of the course, “Citizen- 
ship and Outdoor Education” and the 
dates set aside for the availability of the 
resource persons. A planning commit- 
tee from among the participants them- 
selves was elected and it was their job 
to set up a tentative program for the 
workshop, subject to the changes and 
improvements suggested by the rest of 
the members. In general the program 
for each day was outlined as follows: 


9:00 to 10:00 General meeting 
10:00 to 11:30 Working groups 
11:30 to 12:00 Free period 





Lunch 

Working groups 
Crafts 

Free period 

Supper 

General meeting with 
one resource person 


12:00 to 
1:30 to 
3:30 to 
5:30 to 
6:00 to 
7:00 to 


1:30 
3:30 
5:30 
6:00 
7:00 
8:30 


This procedure was followed for two 
days when by general agreement the 
supper hour was pushed up to 5:30 and 
the evening meeting was generally 
omitted. Even then it was not hard and 
fast, since from time to time changes 
were made for evaluation meetings, 
viewing of films, and the like. At no 
time did individuals feel that they were 
not able and welcome to suggest 
changes. Good fellowship and democ- 
racy in action was felt by all. 

Naturally the working groups were 
the core of the workshop. All agreed 
that these must be on topics that were 
real and of concern to the teacher of 
Battle Creek and to each individual par- 
ticipant. To achieve this, much time 
was taken the first day or two for an 
overall discussion of the problems and 
a specific listing of the problems by in- 
dividuals. This list was given to the 
planning committee whose job it was 
to select from these problems four or 
five large areas of study so that the 
workshop could be broken down into 
groups of sufficiently small size for dis- 
cussion and study. Four areas were 
chosen: 


Group A Democratic procedure and 
citizenship training 

Health practices 
Instructional problems 
School and community re- 


lations 


Group B 
Group C 
Group D 


Group D actually combined with 
group A when the working periods 
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were started, due to the small size of the 
latter group. The groups were or- 
ganized on a fairly permanent basis 
with a chairman and recorder. From 
time to time two of the groups com- 
bined for a meeting when the problem 
under consideration was felt to be com- 
mon to both. There was also some pro- 
vision for individuals to visit in one of 
the other groups if the discussions were 
of particular interest to them. During 
the general meetings of the whole 
group questions and ideas were brought 
up for general consideration. The day’s 
work was always discussed and the 
periods changed by a vote of all. Alto- 
gether the program was very flexible, 
with the planning committee always on 
the lookout for improvement. 


There’s Time for Fun 


One of the most important phases 
of the workshop was the feeling of in- 
formality and good fellowship. The 
democratic practices that already have 
been mentioned and the program of 
recreation helped to develop this feel- 
ing. The recreation was planned by a 
special committee whose job it was to 
see that the workshop was not all work, 
but mixed with it was a wholesome 
amount of fun. 

In the afternoon a craft period was 
set up. This served to give relaxation 
from reading and discussions and also 
provided a chance to learn with the 
hands. A competent instructor taught 
various crafts such as carving, metal 
shaping, and clay modeling. Teachers 


found themselves in a pleasant learning 


situation. Many had greater pride in an 
ash tray pounded out by their own 
hands than in some intellectual achieve- 
ment. The craft period was a most in- 
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formal one where fun and friendliness 
held forth. 

Along with the craft period as a 
form of recreation were social oppor- 
tunities during meal time and free 
periods. Never a meal went by without 
community singing, generally of origi- 
nal songs made up on the spur of the 
moment. The singing was spontaneous 
with everyone participating. In fact, 
one resource person became quite fa- 
mous as a maker of impromptu verses. 
Adding to this informality was the job 
of “hopping” and general kitchen 
police. Tables were set and cleared and 
dishes wiped by the teachers them- 
selves, Everyone took his turn accom- 
panied by good-natured remarks. 

During the free periods, trips around 
the camp, outdoor hikes, cookouts, and 
even fishing trips were planned. The 
books in the library were always avail- 
able for those who wished to read dur- 
ing these periods and of course one’s 
bunk was always ready for those who 
wished to relax with a short nap. Eve- 
nings were usually informally planned 
for a council fire under the stars. This 
was carried out in true Indian fashion 
and actually was quite a solemn affair. 
Tall stories were exchanged along with 
a reading of the Saber Tooth Curricu- 
lum by the firelight. 


These Were the Problems 


The greater portion of the time was 
spent in a serious consideration of the 
problems under each of the three main 
group topics. Although each group pro- 
ceeded as they wished, by and large 
the main activities were the discussions 
of the individual problems by the 
group, research into the available writ- 
ten material on the subject, sharing of 
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reports from this reading, and further 
discussion by the group. The resource 
person best fitted to work with the 
group on their particular problem was 
always at hand to render all the service 
possible. Audio-visual aids were used 
wherever they would clarify the prob- 
lem or add to the effectiveness of the 
discussion. Throughout the whole study 
the paramount is‘ue was, “How can it 
help me to do a better job in my class 
next fall?” Since each of the groups 
were made up of teachers from both 
elementary and secondary levels, a con- 
sideration of this problem led to a wide 
understanding and provided opportuni- 
ties for better articulation between the 
various departments represented. A 
great deal of credit should go to the 
elected chairmen and recorders in each 
of the groups for their fine leadership, 
as well as the planning committee who 
were constantly on the alert for im- 
provements. 

As had been stated, the workshop was 
divided on an interest basis into three 
major groupings. Group A, democratic 
procedure and citizenship training, was 
interested in three major problems: 
democratic procedures of instruction, 
student participation in school govern- 
ment, and student participation in com- 
munity projects. Each member of the 
group chose the particular phase of the 
problem on which he wished to work. 
In addition, some compiled biblio- 
graphies of books and visual aids of par- 
ticular help to the group. Through this 
study and discussion with the group 
and the consultants, a report of findings 
and general conclusions was given near 
the end of the workshop. Several of the 
more important conclusions reached 
were: there should be an orientation 
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period of from one to three weeks; 
pupils and teachers should develop to- 
gether a large framework for the year’s 
study, based on the knowledge, inter- 
ests, and skills of the total group; sub- 
ject matter lines should be less distinct; 
films should be previewed before show- 
ing; there should be greater pupil, 
teacher, parent participation in student 
government; a city-wide student coun- 
cil should be set up; teachers should 
keep a more complete record of each 
child’s history and growth; more active 
student participation in the community 
as well as in school affairs should be 
provided. This list of conclusions is by 
no means complete, but it shows that 
Group A got down to brass tacks and 
arrived at some helpful suggestions for 
the next year. 

Group B worked on health and con- 
sidered the following large areas: or- 
ganization of the health program; se- 
curing parent interest; mental health 
of pupils and teachers; and examination 
and evaluation of health materials. They 
proceeded in much the same manner as 
group A, but considered most of the 
questions in group discussions rather 
than as individual problems. This was 
because the group was smaller and the 
problems of a more general nature. The 
conclusions reached by the group are 
too lengthy for enumeration, but they 
were of a practical nature to each in- 
dividual and have added greatly to the 
health program. 

Group C, dealing with instructional 
problems, was interested in the follow- 
ing fields: remedial reading, compre- 
hensive reading, vocabulary building; 
study habits, remedial problems, and 
evaluation and promotion. The group 
proceeded largely on the method of in- 
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dividual problems with research done 
by individuals and reporting back to 
the group, followed by a discussion of 
the whole group. Some of the more im- 
portant conclusions of the group were: 
a pupil never fails, he merely succeeds 
less well than others; children should 
be allowed to utilize various means of 
learning; individual differences should 
be recognized with provisions for 
child growth and development; better 
teacher, child, and home relationships 
should be created. 

Evaluation was felt to be a very im- 
portant phase of the whole workshop 
and as a result, a mid-evaluation and a 
final evaluation were made. The mid- 
evaluation gave an opportunity to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedure used thus far, while the final 
evaluation made it possible to draw 
general conclusions and to bring the 
thinking to a more condensed and 
specific form. Regardless of what might 
have been learned at the workshop it- 
self, it was agreed that the most impor- 
tant test would be the effect on the 
actual teaching in the classroom in the 
fall. Naturally, the enthusiasm was at 
its height at the conclusion of the 
workshop, but, nevertheless, several out- 
standing results have been noted in the 
Battle Creek school system throughout 
the year. 


Here Are the Results 
Democracy learned firsthand 
For many of the participants, the 
workshop was a first contact with de- 
mocracy in the classroom. Here they 
actually practiced it themselves. This 
Was a new experience and the results 
were so gratifying that the impact has 
been lasting throughout the year. 
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Teachers who formerly had only heard 
of pupil-teacher planning and demo- 
cratic procedures are now ready to try 
them. Naturally the process has been 
slow, but it has been sure. Probably 
more pupils in Battle Creek have had 
a chance in planning what they study 
and how to study it than ever before. 
Naturally some have met with far 
greater success than others. The core 
program in junior and senior high 
schools has been particularly improved 
from the training received at the work- 
shop. Subject matter lines have begun 
to break down, and adherence to the old 
courses of study has decreased in many 
instances—to the point where at least 
some of the pupils are studying what 
is important to them in a modern world 
and not subject matter for the sake of 
subject matter. 
Materials available to all 
Another important effect of the 
workshop has been the establishment of 
a greatly enlarged and more accessible 
professional library. Many of the teach- 
ers found books at the workshop that 
were so helpful that they wished them 
kept in the system so that they might 
be read at their leisure. So little time 
was found at the workshop for read- 
ing and so many different books were 
found to be of help that bibliographies 
were made of the best books and these 
were added to the already existing pro- 
fessional library in Battle Creek. The 
room utilized for this was found to be 
too small and out of the way to be 
readily available to the teacher. Pro- 
fessional books found at the various 
schools were also turned in for cata- 
loging, and old copies were discarded. 
Now all copies are available for the 
whole school system. It has also been 
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suggested that small groups of profes- 
sional books be placed in the schools 
on a rotating basis and left in each 
building for a month to stimulate fur- 
ther study. As new books are avail- 
able or good books are recommended, 
they are added to the library. These 
books have been particularly helpful 
to working committees and study 
groups throughout the year. 
High schools get together 
The suggestion that a city student 
council be formed has been followed 
up and is now in the process of being 
organized. This started out as a greater 
Battle Creek Student Council Work- 
shop that was held at St. Mary’s this 
last fall. Representatives from both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 
Battle Creek and the surrounding com- 
munities and rural schools met for a 
full day’s conference and discussed such 
common problems as how to increase 
participation in discussions or how 
much authority a council should have. 
Out of it came the idea of a community 
student council with representatives 
from each of the secondary schools in 
the area. Several organization meetings 
have been held with this group and 
they are now ready for their regular 
monthly meetings. A much _ better 
understanding of the various schools’ 
problems has grown out of this and 
the students are looking forward with 
great eagerness to getting this organi- 
zation under way. They feel that many 
of the common community problems 
can be solved by the group. It is a 
unique experience for the students and 
for the community. 
Faculty meetings under study 
Also growing out of the workshop 
was the problem of teacher blocks—in 
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other words, the problems that make 
the teacher feel unable to do her best 
teaching. One person in particular was 
interested in this and proceeded to take 
a survey at the workshop itself. This 
brought out the problem of improving 
weekly school faculty meetings. As a 
result, after school started in the fall 
a committee was appointed from the 
local teachers’ association to draw up a 
questionnaire regarding faculty meet- 
ings. The results of this questionnaire 
formed the basis for a helpful princi- 
pals’ meeting at which time it was dis- 
cussed fully. Later, because of this 
study, the teachers of Battle Creek be- 
came interested in “Ways of Work- 
ing,” a study that is being made by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Co- 
lumbia University. Since this study 
touches a broad aspect of educational 
procedures, it should produce a good 
basis ror discussion and get at some of 
the more important problems facing 
the teachers as a whole as well as in 
each particular building. 
Health becomes a city problem 
One of the most profound effects 
growing out of the workshop is in the 
area of health. The group felt that its 
work was far from finished and as a re- 
sult a committee from the whole sys- 
tem has been considering the problem 


along with health committees that have 
been set up in most of the buildings of 
the city. The problems in this area are 
great and will probably not be solved in 
one year, but headway is being made 
with the help of the county health de- 
partment. One of the real values of the 
work this summer was the compiling of 
source material for teaching health. This 
has been made up into sets so that one 
may find what material is available on 
any particular phase of health and the 
source from which it may be obtained. 
The question of who teaches health and 
its place in the curriculum is still a 
problem particularly in the secondary 
schools, but the impetus given by the 
health discussion in the workshop has 
been invaluable. 

It is true the problems of the Battle 
Creek school system have not all been 
solved and will never be, but the teach- 
ers of Battle Creek agree that the work- 
shop last summer at St. Mary’s Lake 
has been a major factor in their partial 
solution at least. Plans are already under 
way for a bigger and better workshop 
this summer. Now they know from ex- 
perience that teachers may learn from 
each other and that getting together and 
talking things over in comfortable sur- 
roundings with helpful leaders goes 
far in making them better teachers. 
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My Teacher Went to. the Workshop— 


MARY BEAUCHAMP, PARTICIPATING TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS' 


Says Mary Beauchamp, consultant in curriculum development, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., concerning this account of the carryover from a summer 
workshop, “The purpose of this article is to try to tell how the values 
and purposes of the workshop have carried over into classroom teaching 
during the present school year. To gather the necessary material, some 
nineteen teachers who attended the summer workshop and who repre- 
sent a cross-section of subject matter and grade level placement were 
asked to tell how they have carried out workshop techniques and atti- 
tudes in their everyday teaching. Material was gathered through con- 
ferences, visits to the classrooms, and written descriptions of what is 
actually taking place. The major part of the article is composed of direct 
quotations from the teachers and their students presented in a some- 
what documentary form to illustrate the values of workshops. We have 
attempted to let the illustrations speak for themselves rather than 
to draw conclusions from them.” The readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP will, we believe, welcome this insight into what can happen to 
programs of instruction for children as a result of inservice programs 


for teachers. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS Public Schools 
held its first summer workshop in co- 
operation with the Summer Session of 
the University of Minnesota during the 
summer of 1946. The workshop .was 
housed in one of the high schools of 
the city located close enough to the 
University so that its library, visual 
education laboratory, and other facili- 
ties could be used. The staff was com- 
posed of members of the Minneapolis 
public school system supplemented by 
University professors, visiting instruc- 
tors from other school systems, and by 
a group of nationally known educators 





1 Individuals who cooperated in the preparation 
of this article are Bergit Anderson, Verna Anderson, 
Ruby Baney, Mary Carleton, Ruth Gill, Marian 
Gould, Marguerite Hainert, Margaret Harrington, 
Priscilla Hawn, Ed Haynes, Marion Hurley, Armand 
LaBerge, Edna Magnusson, Emil Newstrand, Alton 
Palm, Selma Saam, Alyce Sotaaen, Ethel Wall, and 
Carol Williams. 
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who spent from one to three days in 
the workshop. Enrolled in the work- 
shop were over a hundred Minneapolis 
teachers and principals who received 
scholarships from the Board of Educa- 
tion to meet their tuition expense, The 
workshop also included some teachers 
from outside Minneapolis. 

The purposes of the Minneapolis 
summer workshop, like the purposes of 
good teaching, are so interrelated that 
it is difficult to identify and write about 
each one separately. We hope the reader 
will supply the connections which exist 
among the purposes described. We rec- 
ognize, too, that the summer workshop 
is only one of many stimulating factors 
toward teacher growth. We will try 
to show how the purposes of the Min- 
neapolis summer workshop have, in the 
opinions of the teachers themselves, 
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carried over into classroom teaching in 
-five fields: 


. School living is individual growth. 
. School living is intergroup living. 
. School living gains oneness through 
use of large instructional units. 
. School living is enmeshed with com- 
munity living. 
5. School living becomes democratic. 


School Living: 


—is Individual Growth 

One of the purposes which served 
as a strand in weaving together all of 
the activities of the workshop was the 
need for understanding children as in- 
dividuals. This need was dramatized 
by the benefits and real joy which we 
as teachers experienced in coming to 
know each other as individuals. We 
lived together six or eight hours daily 
for four weeks. We ate our lunches to- 
gether; we had picnics; we sang; we 
gave skits; we had serious discussions; 
we formulated educational statements. 
And, at the end of the summer, we had 
a bond of common understanding as to 
what we were trying to do and an ac- 
ceptance for the worth of each in- 
dividual. This understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the individual—his inter- 
ests, abilities, needs—the way he differs 
from other people, the problems he has, 
is the essence of good teaching. 

Last spring the Minneapolis Public 
Schools organized a program to be put 
into operation in the fall of 1946 for 
those incoming seventh grade students 
who the sixth grade teachers and the 
counselor felt needed some special aid 
as they came into the junior high 
school. The program could easily have 
become fixed as a means of segregating 
slow learners. Fifteen or twenty teach- 
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ers who were to be in the adjustment 
program spent much of their time in 
the workshop learning how they could 
best meet the needs of the boys and 
girls in the program. The teachers 
themselves tell us some of the steps 
which they have taken to make school 
living a matter of individual growth: 


One of the first steps which I took in 
handling my adjustment group was a con- 
ference with the school counselor, visiting 
teacher, and principal. This gave a val- 
uable insight as to the physical makeup, 
emotional pattern, special interests, abili- 
ties, needs, and desires of the individuals 
in the group, and later gave the clues for 
better handling the problems of each in- 
dividual. We found that some individuals 
were not achieving because of poor work 
habits or emotional instability. In the 
smaller and more intimate environment of 
this class, it became possible to give in- 
dividual attention to the building of at- 
titudes which would help each individual 
meet his problem. 


* %* 


How much more satisfying for a 
teacher to see a group of boys and girls 
reading and writing along the lines which 
interest them. For example, they want ma- 
terial on nursing, sewing, trapping, busi- 
ness, skiing, cooking, farming. 

In the fall I studied the cumulative 
record cards for my different groups. The 
students wrote me letters telling about 
hobbies, interests, family—things which I, 
perhaps, could never have found out in 
any other way. Ever so often I have per- 
sonal conferences with each one. 


In a sixth grade class which has a 
typical range of children in it, the ad- 
justing attitude of the teacher toward 
each individual child was encouraging 
to note. For instance, when one par- 
ticularly slow boy was participating 
in the group on a par with the rest of 
the class, the teacher was quick to see 
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an opportunity to give him some indi- 
rect aid so that he might have a sense 
of achievement along with the rest of 
the group. In this same group of chil- 
dren, the boy with the highest I.Q. in 
the room is inclined to be overweight, 
sluggish, and awkward. He is a poor 
basketball player, but the attitudes of 
the youngsters toward each other are 
such that some of the better players 
took Ralph down to the gymnasium 
after school to give him some special 
practice in basketball skills. 

The home visit is being used by some 
teachers as a means of becoming ac- 
quainted with individual students. Some 
of the high school teachers have been 
given a slightly lighter school load to 
carry on a program of home visits 
along with the development of a com- 
mon learnings program. One of these 
teachers who has a tenth grade class 
writes: 


Apparently home visits by classroom 
teachers had never taken place during the 
students’ three years of junior high school. 
I gave the students a chance to state 
whether they would rather have the visit 
announced or unannounced. About a third 
of the class said to come any time con- 
venient for me. Another third said that 
their parents worked outside of the home 
and therefore it would be necessary for 
me to call before coming. The other third 
also preferred to have me call ahead of 
time. Although most homes seemed to pre- 
fer to have visits take place in the front 
room on a certain day at a certain time, 
I feel that informal visits will bring out 
more frank expressions and that more 
genuine understandings will result. 

A home visit is a distinct contrast to 
open house at PTA. Open house usually 
brings the parents whose sons and daugh- 
ters are getting good grades in their sub- 
jects. The usual question is, “How is John 
or Mary getting along in your class?” 
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The teacher’s usual reply is, “Fine.” The 
answer is a prearrived-at-conclusion be- 
cause that same John or Mary brought 
home a report card with A’s and B's. 

A home visit covers all types of stu- 
dents, the fail student as well as the A 
student. The fail student’s parent is the 
father or mother whom the teacher needs 
to see so that he may learn some of the 
causes for the student’s lack of achieve- 
ment and also impart information about 
the purposes of the school. 

With an incoming group of 10B’s it 
would be an advantage if the teacher 
could spare part of the week prior to the 
opening of school for home visits. 


Still another teacher has this to say 
about his experiences with individual 
growth: 


Workshop leaders and groups stressed 
that whatever study or activity takes place 
should be in terms of the personal needs 
of the individual student. Needs vary 
with each individual. A very intelligent 
and scholarly boy in one of my groups is 
excessively shy and self-conscious in his 
group relations. For a long time he had 
been badgered by less able fellows with 
the nickname, “The Brain.” In order to 
live at all comfortably he had retired from 
all group activities and buried himself in 
his studies as a refuge. By conducting va- 
rious types of group activities involving 
studies suggested by the students them- 
selves, this boy has gradually learned how 
to work with others and has succeeded in 
winning their respect and his own com- 
fort as a part of the company. 


—is Intergroup Living 

During the past two years the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools have been par- 
ticipating in an intergroup education 
project sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. On the basis of 
the school system’s interest in devel- 
oping good human relations, further 
stimulated by the project, intergroup 
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living values became one of the major 
purposes of our summer workshop. The 
approach to this problem in the class- 
rooms has been both direct and indirect 
according to the need of the particular 
situation. There has been a conscious ef- 
fort by hundreds of teachers to develop 
among growing boys and girls the kind 
of attitudes which result in good group 
living. Studies have been made of ways 
of changing attitudes. Teachers have 
acquired a broad understanding of the 
learning materials which are available 
in this field and have developed skill in 
the techniques of dealing with problems 
involving human relations. 

One teacher is using the study of 
American literature as the spring-board 
for teaching intergroup values by at- 
tempting to build on the theme of “The 
American Dream” an understanding and 
appreciation of the human relationships 
which are at play in the home, the 
school, the community, the nation, and 
the world. Students have done a wide 
variety of reading pointed to an appre- 
ciation of the contributions made by 
various groups to the culture of Amer- 
ica. One activity about which the stu- 
dents were especially enthusiastic was 
that of making posters to show the 
ways in which the nationalities rep- 
resented in the class had contributed to 
the sum total of American life. One 
poster shows the nationalities as sheep 
and Uncle Sam as the shepherd. An- 
other depicts each nationality as a note 
in “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” the 
combination of notes representing the 
melody, which is America. In another, 
each stone in the wall of America is a 
different nationality, the caption being, 
“Make It Strong and Sturdy.” These 
posters were displayed in the exhibit 
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case during Brotherhood Week. After 
an assembly program was given by the 
class for Brotherhood Week, members 
of the class were encouraged to state 
their subjective ideas as to what the oc- 
casion had meant to them. One Negro 
girl wrote: 


I think that all of us caught the spirit of 
the occasion yesterday. I kept hearing the 
lines from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that read: “All men are created equal 
... that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights . . . that 
among these rights are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


Some teachers have approached the 
teaching of intergroup living by a di- 
rect attack upon prejudice. One teacher 
describes her work as follows: 


Since this was the first time I had tried 
to organize a whole unit on intergroup 
education, I was groping somewhat blindly 
for the correct techniques and proceeded 
much of the time by trial and error. I be- 
longed to the Intergroup Section of the 
Summer Workshop last summer, and this 
was a great help to me in finding my 
source material. 

At the beginning of the study, the 
classes and I talked very freely about the 
meaning of “prejudice,” the various preju- 
dices each of us might have, how preju- 
dices develop, why they grow in some 
people but don’t in others, the evils re- 
sulting from prejudices—individually and 
nationally—the opportunities we have for 
getting rid of our prejudices (if we want 
to do so), and the good we can accomplish 
by doing so. 

We spent three days in class discus- 
sion—a very necessary part of the pro- 
cedure, I think, for in that time we aroused 
enthusiasm for study on the subject, and 
helped each and every one to feel he had 
something worthwhile to contribute, and 
that he was definitely part of the project. 

I then read several short stories and 
poems to the class about the trials and 
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tribulations boys and girls of various 
minority groups have had. I read many 
quotations of prominent people to them, 
so that they would realize that the subject 
was one of great importance. 

All the leaflets, circulars, posters, books, 
and other materials that I could find I dis- 
played in my room and gave the pupils 
many opportunities for browsing. We also 
sang songs from the book “Sing a Song 
of Friendship” by Irving Caesar. 

I gave the class a list of short stories on 
this subject that I thought they would 
find interesting, and they were permitted 
to choose the ones that appealed to them 
most. Two or three pupils volunteered to 
lead the discussion of each story. 

We went to the library where each 
pupil found a book on intergroup living 
that interested him for his outside reading. 

Each pupil gave at least one oral talk 
on some phase of intergroup living that he 
had found in a magazine or newspaper. 

A panel discussion on the subject “What 
value is there for me in a discussion of in- 
tolerance” was given by eight members of 
the group elected by the class. We also 
saw a movie, “The House I Live In.” 

Finally, I suggested to the class that 
they devote one period to a sort of sum- 
mary of their reactions to this unit of 
work so that I might judge whether I 
should offer it to other groups. I -asked 
them to give their own personal reaction 
to the subject in any way they chose to 
do it—by a short talk, a skit, an essay, a 
dramatization, a poem, a song, or any 
method which suited their. fancy—just 
so it expressed each person’s own feeling 
about this subject. This approach resulted 
in a program which was of such worth 
that it was presented to several groups 
within the school. In this unit the chil- 
dren became acquainted with a wide va- 
riety of material, and although it may not 
always follow, their attitudes were im- 
proved. 


The expressions of two seventh grade 
students in another group which was 
studying intergroup living help to sum- 
marize the change in attitude which 
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often results when information is given 
in the proper setting: 


I have heard many things about the 
Jewish religion, most of them not good. 
In fact I cannot recall anything good or 
nice that has been said about it at all. After 
hearing that program yesterday, (Hanuk- 
kah assembly program to which this group 
was invited) it is hard to understand why 
people can say things about other religions 
that cannot be considered good. The only 
explanation or reason for that, that I can 
figure out, is a lack of understanding. 

* * * 


When a Negro citizen of the com- 
munity came to visit our class last fall it 
was a great thrill. There are probably 
millions of better speakers, but she struck 
home with her informal talk. We had been 
trying to understand the discriminations 
and bigotry against some peoples, but only 
could a person that had been discriminated 
against show how it feels. Not one of us 
can really understand how it would feel 
not to be able to rent a house in a certain 
district, enter swimming meets, or be 
unable to work in a certain place because 
he had black skin. It seems that prejudices 
are inborn, but they aren’t. Every one of 
us can stop feeling that Negroes aren't 
good enough if we want to. The trouble 
is that people associate all the discrimina- 
tion, bigotry, and prejudices with other 
people and not themselves. 

As Mrs. Milton talked, it came to me 
that the Negro of today does understand, 
to some extent at least, our problem, but 
we don’t understand theirs. 


—gains Oneness Through Large 
Instructional Units 

The teachers who attended the Min- 
neapolis summer workshop felt that one 
of the besetting sins of the traditional 
educational program, especially on 
the secondary level, is that of dividing 
the school program into small bits. Con- 
sequently, one of the points of emphasis 
was to become familiar with the tech- 
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niques of developing and using large 
instructional units, This emphasis led 
into a discussion of the common learn- 
ings or core program. As a result many 
teachers became convinced that sec- 
ondary education must be reorganized 
to meet the needs of the youth attend- 
ing our high schools. The Minneapolis 
Public Schools now have approximate!) ly 
two hundred teachers enrolled in an in- 
service study program in common 
learnings. Although large instructional 
units are used on all levels, our discus- 
sion will be limited to the common 
learnings program and will attempt to 
show some of the concomitants of this 
approach to teaching. One teacher 
writes thus: 


At present we are working on a unit on 
power. In developing the history of power 
we employ ed pupil-teacher planning. The 
class is now working individually and in 
groups on the problems of their interest. 


Some of their activities are diagrams on 
the board, posters, use of slides from the 
library, construction of water-wheels to 
be used in the explanation of direct water 
power. They have been encouraged to use 
their initiative so I am not sure what will 
happen when they are ready to share their 
results with the class. I have found that 
they are quite outspoken in self-evalua- 
tion. On the day following a self-managed 
class period, I said, “By the way, what 
kind of power did you use yesterday 
when you were alone?” (I thought they 
might say they did a little more moving 
about than usual.) It didn’t take one of 
the boys long to respond, “W ill power.” 


Another teacher describes his use of 
large instructional units thus: 


There has been a growing tendency to 
organize the curriculum around the prob- 
lems of youth. Some of the problems 
which have been considered are: “What 
I Believe and Why.” (This led into a study 
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of comparative religions.) Another group 
became interested in the way that com- 
munity institutions operate. They are 
studying hospitals, schools, social agen- 
cies, city government, and are visiting ex- 
amples of each of these institutions or 
agencies. 


Since the use of large instructional 
units has led out to the community, 
further evaluation of this purpose is 
implied in the next section of this ar- 
ticle. 


—is Enmeshed With Community 
Living 

As the school system has accepted a 
broader concept of the curriculum, 
teachers are coming to have a deeper 
understanding of the possibilities of en- 
meshing school and community living. 
Efforts are being made to help youth 
understand the contribution which they 
can make to the solution of community 
problems and gain practice in accepting 
their share of the responsibility for im- 
proving the quality of community life. 
We have found individuals and organi- 
zations within the community uni- 
versally eager to work with the school 
in furthering the school’s aims and in 
helping the future citizens of this coun- 
try to understand different phases of 
community life. The schools work 
closely with such organizations as The 
Minneapolis Round Table of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews which lends materials, furnishes 
speakers, and participates extensively in 
school programs, the Urban League, 
and other organizations representing 
minority groups; the YWCA and the 
YMCA which conduct youth pro- 
grams in our schools; labor; service or- 
ganizations; Chambers of Commerce; 
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and others. To describe a few of the 
community undertakings which have 
been happening in the words of the 
teachers who have been doing them— 


After some preliminary readings in the 
literature and history of religion, the stu- 
dents made field trips to churches of many 
denominations. One Saturday morning a 
group of us attended a service at Temple 
Israel. A story which impressed the stu- 
dents with respect for all religions as well 
as living their own successfully was pre- 
sented. Two girls visited a church of the 
Latter Day Saints; and as a result of their 
visit, several young people from that 
church attended a youth meeting at the 
Lutheran church to which the two girls 
belonged. The final activity of this study 
was a round table discussion conducted 
by the various groups on their findings 
and experiences. At the present time the 
planning committee of the class is trying 
to discover some civic project in which 
the group may become active. They have 
decided to visit the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to see if that group has some 
suggestions for civic work with which the 
class may concern itself. Two boys who 
are labor minded suggested that they con- 
tact the Central Labor Union to find out 
some way for the group to become better 
acquainted with labor’s program and their 
officials. 


Another teacher describes her stu- 
dents’ participation in community liv- 
ing: 

A community project which turned out 
well was our Christmas collection. Be- 
cause I felt that my homeroom was in- 
different about giving to an impersonal 
Christmas fund, I asked the visiting teacher 
to come to our room to tell us about one 
or two special families that we might help. 
She told us of one family that had very 
little income and no coal to heat a dilapi- 
dated six-room house. In fact, the only 
heat came from a gas stove in the kitchen. 
There were three babies, all under four, 
who had very little milk to drink. Our 
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visiting teacher felt that, if we could give 
two or three dollars toward a milk fund, 
we would be doing something worth 
while. The idea caught on. One of the 
girls drew a milk bottle on the board with 
the caption, “Let’s fill the bottle.” The 
picture led to questions about the bottle; 
and before we knew it, we had fifty dol- 
lars to turn over to the visiting teacher. 
Emotion, as well as intellect, has to be ap- 
pealed to. 


We feel we have only begun to tap 
the resources of the community and 
the possibilities of enmeshing school 
and community living. For example, the 
opportunity to help youth understand 
the conditions in a community which 
allow families to live in an underprivi- 
leged way would have been a worth- 
while extension of the milk project. We 
are encouraged, however, because 


teachers are enthusiastic about extend- 
ing their understandings and skills in 
school-community living. 


—becomes Democratic 

The teachers who furnished material 
for this article by evaluating their pro- 
gram in terms of the purposes of the 
Minneapolis summer workshop found 


it was most difficult to identify those 


things which they were doing which 
make for democratic school living. 
Some of them said they hadn’t done 
anything, but went on to describe ac- 
tivities which were initiated and car- 
ried out through teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. Since democracy is such an in- 
tangible thing, and since ideally it laces 
through all of school living, we find it 
difficult to identify a specific procedure 
and say, “This is democracy.” So much 
depends on how a thing is done. We will 
try to indicate a few practices which 
seem to be inherently democratic, rec- 
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ognizing that these represent only a 
partial description of the tangibilities 
of democratic living. 

In the summer workshop small group 
discussions were utilized throughout 
the program. The active participation 
of all members of the group and the ar- 
riving at common agreements accept- 
able to all were goals of each group. 
One teacher describes his attempts to 
carry out this technique in his class- 
room: 


In lieu of a textbook, delayed two weeks 
in arrival at the beginning of this school 
year, my history classes became discus- 
sion groups dealing with timely topics oc- 
cupying special emphasis in the daily 
press and current magazines. 

To make these discussion periods self- 
directed, fully participated in, and planned 
and prepared by the entire class, several 
steps were taken. 

Students were asked to submit a list of 
topics for discussion based upon current 
news events. A panel of four to six stu- 
dents was selected to lead each discus- 
sion. Following the discussion from the 
table, the chairman was directed to invite 
further participation from the rest of the 
class. Each student turned in an evaluation 
and summary of the entire discussion. 

Directions on how to conduct a panel 
discussion were given by the instructor. 
The chairman for each discussion was 
especially instructed in introducing the 
topic, in leading the panel, and in pro- 
moting discussion from the floor. He was 
also required to summarize the general 
conclusions or opinions arrived at by the 
entire class. One member of a previous 
panel was selected to direct the next panel 
as a chairman. In this manner each new 
group had an experienced leader in charge. 

Such subjects as these were covered by 
the classes in panel discussions: 


1. How can students promote interna- 
tional understanding for world peace? 

2. How can students promote support 
for the United Nations? 
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3. How can better understanding and 
friendship be established between 
Russia and the United States? 

4. Should all boys physically fit be 
given compulsory military training? 


These topics kept classes more inter- 
ested and enthusiastic in day by day proce- 
dures than subject matter centered around 
textbook assignments. Students were eager 
to meet as a panel group in the library 
to gather material to substantiate or alter 
previous opinions on these American prob- 


_ lems or issues. 


A second procedure that in many 
ways seems to be the foundation .of 
democratic practice is teacher-pupil 
planning. Let’s listen to an actual de- 
scription of how it works in one senior 
high class: 


The idea that students and teachers 
can actually plan the study and activiites 
of the classroom is the most radical de- 
parture from traditional classroom prac- 
tices and requires the greatest change on 
the part of the teacher. At first the stu- 
dents do not accept the idea as being sin- 
cere, and some students mistakenly make 
discipline problems of themselves. The 
teacher accustomed to being “boss” is 
tempted to resume old discipline tech- 
niques to bring about law and order. How- 
ever, by organizing an “Ethics” commit- 
tee composed of the more understanding 
students, the troublesome types can be 
persuaded by their fellows to settle down 
and work for the common good. 

A “planning committee” was organized 
by the group. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was also chairman of the whole 
room. This idea was taken from the or- 
ganization of the workshop. On Monday 
mornings for twenty minutes the planning 
committee presents the week’s activities 
to the class. This is conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner with parliamentary rules 
of order being observed to bring about 
decisions for action in a democratic man- 
ner. The work of the class is planned for 
three-week periods, but each Monday 
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these business meetings set the pattern for 
the week. 


Still another teacher has this to say: 


I have used teacher-pupil planning when 
possible. These students want a part in 
planning their work. We try to follow the 
same methods used last summer—getting 
into groups with those having the same 
interests, and choosing leaders for the dif- 
ferent groups; getting information and 
having discussions; coming back to the 
large group and reporting our findings. 

The students enjoy this way of studying 
because each one has a definite responsi- 
bility. They study material which is of in- 
terest to them, and are not merely just do- 
ing something for the teacher. Pupils have 
much opportunity for democratic living. 


The question of leadership has been 
consciously attacked by some teachers. 
One teacher considered such problems 
as this with one of her groups: “What 
should be my attitude toward the group 
leader? How can I work in a group 
most effectively? What is my responsi- 


bility when I take on a piece of work? 

When shall I seek help on my pr oblem? 
How can I interest others in the things 
that interest me?” This teacher has de- 
veloped leadership in her classes, and a 
sense of responsibility for one’s own ac- 
tions, to the point that she can be away 
from the building and the students 
carry on. She leaves her afternoon 
classes about twice a month to attend 
the curriculum planning committee 
meeting. Thus far they have managed 
their affairs quite well. She continues 
with this statement concerning leader- 
ship among teachers: 


I definitely feel that the: leadership in 
our schools determines to a large extent 
how far we can go in achieving decided 
goals. I have felt more at ease in experi- 
menting with new techniques and employ- 
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ing democratic methods. This, I think, is 
basic in achieving high levels of human 
relationships. 


One consultant who visited our 
workshop last summer left the thought 
with us that one of the ways of eval- 
uating a learning experience is to ask, 
‘Has this experience led to better learn- 
ing, broader and deeper interests, richer 
living? Are we creating a richer life?” 
As we pose this question about the 
1946 summer workshop, we think of 
three dramatic examples of the creative- 
ness of this venture. (1) When our 
schools couldn’t open in September be- 
cause of a polio epidemic, workshop 
members were used to help organize and 
carry on a system-wide series of pre- 
school conferences involving all Min- 
neapolis teachers. These workshop 
members made their contribution in 
such a way that they were not set apart 
from any ‘of the other teachers, but the 
fact that they were in there “pitching” 
helped make the preschool conferences 
click. (2) During the year other mem- 
bers of the school system have become 
sufficiently interested in summer work- 
shops that the enrollment for the 1947 
w orkshop is practically complete at 
this writing. (3) This semester Min- 
neapolis has organized a series of in- 
service study programs which meet 
after school. Approximately twelve 
hundred of the two thousand teachers 
are enrolled for these courses in ad- 
dition to a full day’s teaching load. 


The Teachers Summarize 

Teachers are enthusiastic about the 
summer workshop. They feel it gave 
them an opportunity to work out prac- 
tical classroom problems. Here is what 
some of them say: 
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I would like to say that living in the 
atmosphere of the summer workshop was 
the most inspirational experience I have 
ever had in my training. The fact that the 
principal of my building attended the 
same groups as I has helped to give me the 
feeling that there is a oneness of purpose 
in attempting to meet the needs of 
youngsters. 
* * * 

The evaluation of the effect of the ideas 
and of the constructive changes made on 
my classes as a result of my attendance 
at the workshop is not a simple task. The 
effect has been on my students and that 
must be seen to be understood. Most 
noticeable of these effects is the change 
in attitude of my students concerning 
their own personal responsibility for their 


own conduct and achievement. 
* * * 


In my district a number of elementary 
teachers attended the workshop this sum- 
mer, therefore making them more alert to 
the pupil as an individual and to his or her 
difficulties. This in turn makes the prin- 
cipal more conscious of individual needs 
and the value of conferences with the 
teacher and visiting teacher. 


No, we haven’t all the answers. 
Teachers are confused. Some gripe. 
Others resist. But many of us believe: 
“Nothing outstanding is.ever accom- 
plished without distraction and con- 
fusion. You choose either the calm of 
the static regime or the general upset 
of creative adventure. It’s the rare soul 
who can have both at the same time.” 





Let's Face the Facts—and Act! 





BETTY MORGAN BOWEN 


We present the following “extra,” which we feel a strong compulsion to 
publish. This article was written by Betty Morgan Bowen, American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa., who spent some time in 
Germany and describes some of the existent conditions affecting chil- 


dren in that nation. 


TWO YEARS after the end of the 
fighting in the town of Schaufenberg, 
Germany, the Schaufenberg Elemen- 
tary School, where 390 children are 
enrolled, is still in very bad repair. The 
roof and the walls on the top floor are 
toppling, and rain pours into the build- 
ing. The six classrooms still in use are 
musty and damp, and the floor boards 
are warped to four or five inches above 
their base. During heavy rainfalls water 
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drips onto the children as they sit at 
their desks. 

Though the central heating system 
of Schaufenberg School has been re- 
paired, and though coal could easily be 
supplied from the Schaufenberg Mines 
only a few hundred yards away, less 
than a ton of coal had been allocated 
to last at least six weeks into the winter 
of 1946. 

The children attend school for two 
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hours a day. They are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
ill-shod, or even barefooted. Most of 
them sit apathetically at their desks, 
hardly responding at all to the efforts 
of the teacher. 

There is only one outdoor lavatory 
for both boys and girls at the end of 
the Schaufenberg schoolyard. The roof 
of this lavatory is so badly damaged 
that the children are exposed to rain 
and cold and to falling bits of masonry. 
Since the school’s water main has not 
yet been repaired, the toilets cannot be 
flushed after every use, but only by 
pails after the end of the school day. 

There is no electric current in 
Schaufenberg School, as the wiring 
system has many short circuits owing 
to the wetness of the walls. 

The soup supplied by Military Gov- 
ernment to Schaufenberg for supple- 
mentary school feeding does not always 
arrive; sometimes the feeding must be 
discontinued for a few days. This is 
especially unfortunate for those chil- 
dren for whom this is the only sub- 
stantial meal in the day. Often the soup 
is of such poor quality and smells so 
badly that children who are listless 
through malnutrition cannot eat it. 

Schools in Germany have had to 
amalgamate. In one town in the British 
Zone, school is now being held in a 
small back room of a pub, with fifty 
children crowded together, some of 
them standing for the four morning 
hours, and fifty more in the afternoon. 
A typical German elementary school 
has five classrooms and six teachers with 
an enrollment of 500 children. In the 
village of Vonhausen in the American 
Zone, there is one teacher for 150 chil- 
dren. At first, in order to give all the 
children some chance of schooling, a 
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four-shift-per-day system was begun in 
many schools. Now most schools have 
been able to change to two shifts per 
day. 


Creature Comforts Come First 

In a country where whole villages— 
whole cities—are little more than rubble 
heaps, the fight must be not for decent 
teaching but for four walls and a roof. 
One drives through village after vil- 
lage—Schmidt, Bergstein, Hurtgen, 
Vossenack—where there is nothing left 
but a few walls with wrecked tanks 
pressed against them, where the roads 
are not cleared, where telephone wires 
still hang unused from twisted poles. 
There can be little interest in rebuilding 
schools when farmers live in cellars and 
sell all they have to buy black market 
cement to rebuild their barns for the 
expected harvest, not even thinking of 
protecting themselves and their families 
through the winter. 


The Teacher Crisis is “Real” 


With nothing like adequate staff, with 
teachers much overworked and yet 
underfed, without books or materials, 
the teaching profession in Germany is 
struggling against overwhelming diff- 
culties. An added problem is the fact 
that those teachers who were known 
to be in the Nazi Party lost their jobs 
at the end of the war, and even now 
the teaching staff is gradually decreas- 
ing under progressing denazification. 
Teachers, like everyone else, live under 
the tension of suspicion, inevitable in a 
country which had twelve years of 
Gestapo policing. Wary of causes, re- 
fusing to commit themselves enthu- 
siastically to anything, teachers still 
have no sense of freedom of speech or 
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healthy criticism, but instead are 
haunted by a feeling of being watched 
and cut off, of having no clear idea of 
what is happening outside Germany, 
of hearing only controlled information. 
Many teachers are so shaken in their 
beliefs, not knowing where to find a 
worthwhile goal in their teaching, that 
they no longer have the courage or 
convictions to influence their pupils. 

The subjects taught in elementary 
schools are usually German, arithmetic, 
elementary science, hygiene, singing, 
and in some schools North Rhine 
geography. Very little world geog- 
raphy or history of any kind are taught 
because these are considered to be 
“political” subjects, and even in schools 
where these subjects are permitted, 
teachers are afraid to begin. 

Yet it has been the teachers them- 
selves who have repaired the buildings 
so that schools could open, who have 
built new windows and cleared the 
floors of debris, and who now say, “We 
must try to give the children a happy 
life, so they will not see all the dif- 
ficulties and fight for existence at home 
and in the streets.” During the warmer 
months teachers are often seen leading 
their children to the woods or fields; 
parades of a hundred or more jog along, 
three in a row, almost always singing. 

Attempts have been made to fill the 
gap in teaching personnel by training 
“School Helpers” in six months’ courses, 
and providing additional night courses 
and conferences while the Helpers are 
teaching. But the problem of lack of 
personnel is heightened by the fact that 
so many teachers in Germany are over 
fifty years of age. It is estimated that 
within ten years fifty per cent of all 
teachers in Frankfort will have reached 
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retirement age, sixty-five. More train- 
ing courses must be opened, and teach- 
ers must be trained more adequately, 
before there can be any noticeable 
improvement. 


German Youth Speaks 


The following is taken from an ap- 
peal sent out by a group of young 
Germans: “Nobody in the world has 
confidence in us. Nobody in the world 
is worth our confidence. No church, ‘no: 
school, no class, no profession, no party, 
not even a state has ever represented 
our interests. But we had to bleed for 
the interests of all these others. The 
great sacrifice of blood in all wars has 
always been made by the young, never 
for their own benefit, always for the 
benefit of the others... . 

“The school belongs to youth . 
and yet we have not the smallest right 
of self-determination. Everybody has 
his word in the school: the state wants 
us to itself—to bleed us again; the 
church wants us to itself—to forsake us 
again; the parties want us to them- 
selves—to rouse us again against one 
another for their own ends. No one 
thinks of us, everybody lives on us; we 
serve them all, nobody helps us.” 

Hitler made youth Germany’s idol. 
Young people were made to feel that 
the future, with all its conquests and 
glory, belonged to them. Then sud- 
denly, with Germany’s defeat, the 
young people felt their pride dashed to 
the ground; they felt all at once insig- 
nificant, bewildered, and robbed of their 
ideal. A group of youth leaders meets 
weekly in a German city to exchange 
ideas. To an outsider, they seem at 
first quiet, shy about expressing them- 
selves; then one realizes that these young 
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people actually have no clear ideas on 
which to base their thoughts; they can- 
not say what they want for themselves 
and Germany; they have no knowledge 
of anything other than the way of liv- 
ing that failed them so terribly. Yet 
they WANT to learn, they are really 
hungry to know about other countries, 
about what Democracy is like, for in- 
stance. They are aware that they must 
begin to think for themselves and lead 
themselves now, but they have no 
notion of what social responsibility IS. 
How can they work toward a new ideal 
when they remember only years of 
parades and uniforms, battles and High 
Causes that deceived them? 

A youth whose family had been 
members of the Confessing Church and 
always in opposition to Hitler said, 
“Tell me honestly, does America want 
to annihilate Germany or not?” He was 
thinking of hunger in his city, of streets 
still clogged with rubble, of the demol- 


ished university and silent factories. 
Youth in Germany needs not so much 
to shoulder its guilt as to find some hope 
and faith in the rest of the world. 


It Can Be Done If— 


Before the teachers of Germany 
stands the opportunity of showing 
German youth the way to a new future, 
of giving youth new interests and new 
ideals. But this will be possible only if 
teachers themselves see their plight not 
as a singular German plight but as a 
part of the general world situation, only 
if teachers are offered a chance to break 


through the barriers surrounding Ger- 
many, to read the best of English, 
French, American and Russian writing, 
to learn the viewpoints of teachers of 
these countries. 

But more important, a good educa- 
tional system will be possible in Ger- 
many only if the struggle for food 
ceases to be the prime motive in every 
German’s life. 

We watched a group of young boys 
playing “Fussbal” in an empty lot in a 
former factory district of Aachen, the 
first major German city to be captured 
by the American Army in World 
War II. It was the kind of play one 
would find in any city lot, with the 
rougher, larger boys running and kick- 
ing in the middle, the smaller ones 
hanging around the outside. The dif- 
ference came when we looked more 
closely, at the spindly legs and arms and 
wrinkled yellow faces of some of the 
boys on the sidelines pathetically going 
through the motions of those in the 
middle. More than one hundred chil- 
dren were arrested in one afternoon 
on the Dutch Border, begging and 
bartering for food. Almost every Ger- 
man with anything to sell or barter 
dabbles in the black market. Those who 
cannot afford to do so are growing 
weaker and more apathetic, are in fact 
slowly dying. Only when children must 
no longer drift about searching dust- 
bins, only when teachers must no longer 
stand for hours in bread lines will edu- 
cation take its rightful place in Ger- 
man life. 
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Workshops in Washington 


During the past two summers, inservice education in the state of 
Washington has included experimentation with workshops for teachers. 
In two city areas these workshops have resulted from the cooperative 
efforts of city and county professional groups, the state department of 
public instruction, and consultants from one of the state teachers col- 
leges. Figuring prominently in the total experience have been oppor- 
tunities for joint planning and careful evaluation by workshoppers 
themselves. In the accounts which follow, Laura N. Minkler, assistant 
elementary director, Vancouver Public Schools, Wash., and Barbara 
Elise Kohler, supervisor, Bremerton Public Schools, Wash., who are co- 
operating in the workshops, give brief summaries of the workshop 
organization in each county and participating teachers evaluate the 
quality of the experience. 








Work and Play in Vancouver 


LAURA N. MINKLER AND TEACHERS! 


THE OFT-EXPRESSED sentiment of 
this anonymous statement extracted 
from a set of student evaluations seems 
to characterize the ten-day Vancouver- 
Clark County Workshop program of 
last July 29-August ro: 


mented that she was willing to attend a 
day or two for a trial period, but she 
might not complete the program be- 
cause she was not interested in the three 
hours of college credit offered. It is 
noteworthy that no withdrawals en- 
sued, participation was of a very active 
nature, and nearly all the students were 
eager to accept credit for the work ac- 
complished. 


I have never attended a school where 
I gained so much in so short a time. I 
think the workshop is a wonderful 
idea, and would like to have it re- 


peated again next year. Although the impetus for the work- 


shop originated with the Vancouver 
Classroom Teachers’ Association, it was 


Competition in the form of warm 
weather and thoughts of interrupted 


vacations caused more than one person 
to experience feelings of reluctance as 
summer progressed and July 29th ap- 
proached. Possibly others shared the 
thinking of one teacher who com- 


1 Teachers who contributed statements for this 
article include Amy Farrall, Mrs. Hoeft, Flora M. 
Stinar, Carol Jean Tooley, Sarah Melson, Elizabeth 
Williams, and Audrey Cox. 
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supported in a very substantial manner 
by the city and county school admin- 
istrations who were co-sponsors with 
the State Department of Education and 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation. 


Preliminary planning was done by a 
committee composed of ten represen- 
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tatives from the various sponsoring 
agencies. The larger committee had as 
its purpose the completion of the gen- 
eral plans such as selecting staff mem- 
bers, working out financial details, loca- 
tions, and time schedules. A core com- 
mittee of three members, selected from 
the larger group, were assigned the 
problems of receiving and approving 
applications for membership, determin- 
ing by survey the areas of study to be 
provided, and assisting in the problem 
of amassing materials and equipment. 


An elementary school was selected 
for a meeting place because it provided 
a more suitable environment for work- 
ing out classroom problems and_be- 
cause groups of children could be used 
more advantageously for observation 
and demonstration purposes. It was also 
decided that cafeteria service should be 
included so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of leaving the building during the 
day. 


In order to facilitate planning, class- 
room teacher building representatives 
were asked to make the survey using 
definite application blanks on which 


teachers indicated first and second 
choices of problems or areas. A “Re- 
cruitment Week” was scheduled dur- 
ing which teachers and principals dis- 
cussed the program. In some buildings 
common problems were set up for group 
research and discussion in workshop. 


Since the workshop was a voluntary 
inservice provision planned primarily 
for teachers who could not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for study 
on a college campus, preference was 
given to persons who planned to con- 
tinue in teaching and had a sincere 
desire to learn more effective ways of 
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working with everyday problems of 
teaching and learning. 

Salaries of staff members and all 
other expenses of the program were 
absorbed by city and county school dis- 
tricts with the exception of a five dol- 
lar charge to each teacher to defray the 
cost of ten noon luncheons provided as 
part of the program. 

The program was planned with in- 
dividual growth and satisfaction as the 
desired product but with a well-rounded 
program as the means. This included in- 
dividual conferences, study and re- 
search, small and large group activi- 
ties determined by teacher interests, 
relaxation, nourishment, and __ play. 
Staff leaders were specialists in the field 
of education from Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, the State De- 
partment of Education, and from Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Two sets of evaluations were re- 
quested. The first occurred at the close 
of the session and was written on an 
unsigned sheet of paper headed with 
the following two introductory para- 
graphs: 

The staff and our sponsors hope you 

will write your reactions to this work- 

shop. Your comments will be helpful 
in future planning for similar pro- 
grams. 

Rather than give you too much guid- 

ance for your comments you are asked 

to write what you wish, but we would 
like to have you think of the follow- 
ing headings: Time of Year, Hours of 

Work, Place, Facilities, Cafeteria and 

other similar factors as well as any 

suggestions for help other than those 
provided. 


The following suggestions were made 
which are being considered in plan- 
ning for next summer: 
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Art room open all day. (It operated on 
a half-day basis last year.) 

Materials duplicated for use by other 
groups 

More visual aids 

Include more secondary level work. 
Study of community resources 

Daily announcements about plans or 
discussions of each group 

Laboratory equipment for science 


The functional organization of the 
program and its effectiveness can best 
be understood through the following 
evaluations written by teachers five 
months after the close of the workshop 
session: 


{ When I found I had only a short time 
for summer study I was confident the sum- 
mer workshop would be a most valuable 
project in which to participate. The fa- 
cilities were offered to Vancouver and 
Clark County teachers, and a busy ten- 
day session ensued. 

At the first general session, coffee was 
served and assignments were made. Ten or 
twelve people were assigned to each con- 
sultant. One person from each group 
served with the faculty as a steering com- 
mittee. 

The really significant thing about the 
workshop was the fact that one received 
specific help on a specific problem. I felt 
a definite need for help on a year’s pro- 
gram for social studies. With this to work 
on, I started my planning. 

From materials available, from the Bell- 
ingham and local school libraries, I gath- 
ered facts, knowledge, reference materials 
for children, visual aids, and musical ma- 
terials which dealt with each phase of study 
that I would use during the school year. 
Through the consultant I was lead into a 
large field of helps on each problem. 
Added to this was an extremely important 
factor, a period of general discussion 
within the group. Everyone contributed 
to the general field of primary work, 
through his experience. 
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{ The outstanding thing about our 
workshop was the democratic way in 
which it was conducted. Each person 
there was given an opportunity to select 
her own field of interest, and was supplied 
ample materials with which to work. 
There was an outstanding feeling of good 
fellowship with varied types of activity 
available at all times. 

The library provided a quiet place for 


reading, research, and meditation. There 


were art activities being conducted in the 
art room and lectures and workshop proj- 
ects being carried on in the various class- 
rooms. Discussion groups were in evi- 
dence too, where people with like inter- 
ests were congregating. 

Supervisors were available at all times 
for consultation regarding “My Prob- 
lem,” which, regardless of how trivial, 
was given tactful consideration. 

The social part wasn’t neglected either 
as the noon lunch was a regular part of 
our full, friendly, and interesting day. 


{ Workshop, to me, was like taking an 
inventory of my teaching experiences. 
This informal meeting gave us all a 
chance to express ourselves, to discuss 
our problems, and to listen to the ideas 
and suggestions of others. Then, with the 
help of capable and understanding leaders, 
we selected and appraised the materials 
and methods we studied. This chance for 
participation helped me to sift out old 
stale methods and to insert the new de- 
cisions arrived at by the group’s thinking. 
I’m sure we all enjoyed the democratic 
situation at workshop socially as well as 
professionally, and we now understand 
better the things that we had a hand in 
planning. Each day as I teach, I make use 
of some trend of thought obtained at last 
summer’s workshop. 


{ As a teacher new to the Vancouver 
system, as well as new at teaching, I feel 
that the 1946 Summer Workshop filled a 
definite need for me. 

First, it gave me an opportunity to meet 
and work with other teachers of the Van- 
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couver system. Some in my own discus- 
sion group I later found in my own build- 
ing. Secondly, I gained more knowledge 
of the educational policies of the Van- 
couver district. Last, but not least, was 
the work I did as my own “problem.” At 
the workshop I found resource materials 
from which to work out plans for the 
social studies units for the second grade 
which I was to teach. When one is new 
to the field, it seems very important to 
know what areas are covered in a given 
grade, and to gather ideas for activities 
in those areas. Since then I have used this 
material in the classroom 

Aside from this project of my own | 
benefited from our group discussion of 
various classroom problems. Our group 
was fortunate in having a leader who 
brought every theoretical question down 
to the practical situation and worked it 
out from there. One cannot help but 
profit from a workshop experience with 
leaders like that! 


* One might say that the theme of sum- 
mer workshop held in Vancouver was 
given by the leader of an arithmetic dis- 
cussion group when she said, “Keep the 
total picture in mind including rest, play, 
satisfaction, and an opportunity to im- 
prove.” 

When we entered the Lincoln School 
we immediately felt an atmosphere of 
friendliness, ease, and informality. It was 
good to be with teachers from the same 
city and county with community inter- 
ests rather than state or possibly nation- 
wide views. The friendships started there 
have ripened further during the year. In- 
stitute 1s no longer just a time to see many 
strange teachers, instead this is a time to 
greet old friends. 

We felt from the first day that our 
time had been well planned and adequate 
preparation made for our needs. The first 
meeting was held in the library. This was 
quite like any first day at school, but not 
for long—our master of ceremonies in- 
troduced in his own inimitable way each 
leader. We decided that this workshop 
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certainly was going to be a lot of fun. 

Classes passed—we were soon ac- 
quainted in our smaller group and our 
leader had a good idea of what her prob- 
lems were to be. 

Ten-thirty and we weren’t bored a bit, 
and time out for relaxation. “Did we have 
a nickel?” Our friends had a dime and if 
the coke machine refused to deliver, the 
coffee was always faithful. 

Back again for another round-table dis- 
cussion of the problems of the child just 
beginning school. Noon came before we 
half knew that the first day of school in 
September would come nearer being the 
thrill the children expected. 

Lunch time meant food and fellowship 
for everyone. The slim ones became more 
rounded and the plump ones had worries. 
Seriously, though, we know of no place 
where we would be served food of such 
quality at such a reasonable price, not the 
first day, nor the second, but every day. 
The cooks set a precedent that may be 
difficult to repeat in the future. Some peo- 
ple may not sing well on a full stomach 
but we certainly did. 

One feature appealed to us especially. 
During the afternoon we were free to 
attend any discussion group which might 
be developing a problem of special inter- 
est to us. In the library we could read the 
newest and finest books dealing with mod- 
ern education. We discovered much hid- 
den talent in the art room. Some of it 
would be difficult for our children to 
understand but we did learn the use of 
many new media for expression. 

We often had general meetings with 
specialists from the Washington State De- 
partment of Education. These took the 
form of lecture and question sessions, with 
the willing ones acting as guinea pigs for 
the experiments. 

The last week of the workshop was en- 
riched by a trip to the reduction plant 
of the Aluminum Company of America. 
Many of the teachers, even in Vancouver, 
had never before had the opportunity to 
visit the plant because during the war it 
was under security regulations. 
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The two weeks flew by, and when on 
the last day we were asked for our re- 
actions to the workshop, we were unani- 
mous in agreeing that it had been worth- 
while and recommended that it be re- 
peated in the future. 


{ I liked the Summer Workshop and 
found it of value in quite a number of 
ways. The atmosphere was pleasant and 
there was such a feeling of friendliness 
among the staff and the members that | 
am sure people asked questions and solved 
problems that they had hesitated to men- 
tion in the past. The general discussions 
within each group were of great value 
because you got not only the supervisors’ 
views on the subject but those of the other 
members, and they were interested in the 
same type of work or they would not 
have been in the same group. Then there 
were also private consultations. At the 
same time one had the liberty of visiting 
any other group in which he became in- 
terested or visiting the art workshop or 
the visual aids department. The library 
was always open and the staff had 
brought and secured a lot of good inter- 
esting books. One could go in there any 


time and read or check out books to read 
at-home. 

I think the workshop was of particular 
value to me in the special helps field. | 
have always been interested in this type 
of work but didn’t feel that my views on 
the subject were much more than per- 
sonal opinions, After reading numerous 
books on the subject and discussing each 
book and all my various questions with the 
staff, | felt more secure and better able 
to handle any cases I might have. 

Needless to say, so far as the librarians’ 
work was concerned I listened and copied 
down the names of all books—children’s 
or professional— mentioned as outstand- 
ing works in their field. I also browsed 
through every room there to see what 
each supervisor had brought with her, 
again copying names and authors. 

In conclusion I can only say that I feel 
I got a lot done at Workshop, but there 
was even more there I wanted to do when 
the two weeks were up. I think the work- 
shop should continue and teachers be en- 
couraged to go. 

P.S. The noon meal was excellent and 
the luncheon time thoroughly enjoyed— 
gastronomically and socially. 





Bremerton Teachers 


KITSAP COUNTY WORKSHOP 
was started the summer of 1945 at 
Bremerton City High School, Bremer- 
ton, Washington. County and city 
school officials together with represen- 
tatives from the state department of 
education did the early planning for 
the project. Representatives from all 
three groups as well as faculty mem- 
bers from Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education were members of the 
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Plan and Judge— 


BARBARA ELISE KOHLER AND TEACHERS 


staff which worked during the summer. 

These sessions were originally 
planned to meet the special needs of 
married teachers who could not attend 
summer school because of home re- 
sponsibilities. In 1946 the workshop in- 
cluded other teachers who had heard 
about the enriched program offered the 
previous summer. This unique profes- 
sional program has enabled enterpris- 
ing teachers to develop new and better 
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procedures in many and varied fields. 

In order to provide as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for workshoppers ac- 
tually to take over the responsibility of 
making things go, on the first day 
each major interest group met in its 
homeroom and organized itself by 
choosing a chairman, a recorder, a re- 
porter, and a recreation committee 
member. The recorder’s responsibility 
was to keep a summary record of the 
group activities; the reporter prepared 
publicity items for the Daily Work- 
shop Flyer; the recreation committee 
member met with the other such rep- 
resentatives to plan the lunch time social 
hour. 

Assuming that people who are af- 
fected by group policies shall have a 
share in the making and evaluation of 
those policies, a workshop steering 
committee was organized. This com- 
mittee was composed of the various 
major interest group chairmen and the 
workshop staff. The steering commit- 
tee met on call several times to consider 
and plan proposed policies. Student 
chairmen were expected to represent 
their group to express their group’s 
concern and desires. 

Early in the spring, Kitsap County 
Teachers interested in attending the 
workshop were asked through a ques- 
tionnaire to designate in writing the 
problems they wished to attack in the 
workshop. First and second choices 
were requested. An analysis of their 
replies showed that the following five 
major interest groups were needed: 


Arts and Crafts 

Audio-Visual 
terials 

Music 


and Instructional Ma- 
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Reading and Remedial Teaching 
Social Studies 


In the arts and crafts group the teach- 
ers learned how to do finger painting, 
make plaster bats for drying clay, con- 
struct papier-maché forms and models 
and execute mural paintings. 

The audio-visual and _ instructional 
materials group offered a comprehen- 
sive course in photography, including 
the taking, developing, printing, en- 
larging, and mounting of pictures for 
classroom use, and provided opportuni- 
ties for previewing numerous films, film 
strips, and slides, and adapting them to 
classroom teaching. 

The music group stressed correlation 
of music and art through rhythmic de- 
sign and line drawings, music and physi- 
cal education by means of folk dances, 
singing games, and exercises. 

The reading and remedial teaching 
group investigated the emotional fac- 
tors involved in learning to read, the 
use of phonics and other word recogni- 
tion techniques, and problems involved 
in diagnosing reading difficulties and 
teaching oral reading. 

The social studies group developed 
units of work, became acquainted with 
the latest materials in this field, and or- 
ganized and developed trips to places 
of interest in connection with com- 
munity resources. Field trips to places 
of interest in the Puget Sound area 
were made by all workshop students and 
staff. 

Following last year’s successful plan 
the workshoppers were encouraged to 
form special interest groups which cut 
across the major group organization. 
Some of these special interest groups 
completed their projects in two or three 
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sessions; others met throughout most of 
the workshop period. 

A new feature this year was a con- 
tinuing hobby display in the audi- 
torium. This form of enriching the 
program consisted of the following 
types of exhibits: Indian relics from the 
Pacific Northwest, rocks and minerals 
from this area, cloth prints, autographs, 
woven mats, stamp collections, and 
Washington State historical materials. 
Members of both the student body and 
the staff contributed. 

Evaluation of the workshop was con- 
tinuous in that the participants as well 
as the steering committee and the staff 
were frequently asked their judgment 
of the program as it progressed. Later 
a more formal evaluation was developed 
for the purposes of a final appraisal. 
Through a questionnaire, participants 
were asked to list worthwhile features 
of the program. Students’ comments 
tended to relate to various characteris- 
tics of the workshop period. These are 
cited below in order of frequency men- 
tioned. It is interesting to note that the 
items ranking high relate to the work- 
ing tone or atmosphere in which learn- 
ing progressed. Comments from par- 
ticipating members give further insight 
into evaluation. 


Informality and Freedom of Group 
Work: 


“The freedom of our class work really 
impressed me. I only hope I can take 
some of these ideas back and put them 
to use in my own school room.” 
“The four freedoms of our workshop: 
1. Freedom to choose daily interest 
groups 

2. Freedom to use the wealth of li- 
brary books, materials and sup- 
plies 


. Freedom from classroom to take 
excursions 

. Freedom of choice in making the 
whole workshop as meaningful as 
the individual desired 


ae ea eat 


Atmosphere of Friendliness and Gen- 
eral Cooperation: 

“Friendly contacts with teachers in 
and out of Bremerton School System 
with the informal exchange of ideas 
and suggestions used in their class 
work.” 

“The fine spirit of cooperation evident 
in the various working groups. Every- 
one seemed to feel free to participate 
in any activity in which he was inter- 
ested.” 

” aa . 
Democratic Spirit and Competence of 
Staff: 

“The staff’s spirit of helpfulness and 
understanding of the classroom teach- 
ers’ problems was gratifying.” 

“Consultants gave unsparingly of their 
time and talent, no problem was too 
small to get interested attention and 
help.” 

* * 7 
Resource Visitors: 

“Some of the best features of our work- 
shop were the outside speakers who 
gave us a glimpse of world’s work 
outside of our particular field.” 

“One of the outstanding contributions 
to the workshop was the caliber of 
personnel visiting our general ses- 
sions.” 

* * . 
Opportunity to Work on our Own 
Problems: 

“The thing that pleased me most was 
the workshop itself. Everything was 
so concrete—I think grownups are 
much like children, they enjoy really 
doing the things they read and hear 
about.” 

“The opportunity to select your prob- 
lem and work on it at will with no 
class bells ringing at inconvenient in- 


(Continued on page 545) 
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Charting the Supewisory Couse—— 


W. T. EDWARDS 


Many of our readers will feel with W. T. Edwards, professor of edu- 
cation, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla., that the 
degree to which supervision is judged to be necessary to good instruc- 
tional programs “will depend upon the purpose and quality of the ac- 
tivities in which supervisors engage now and in the years immediately 
ahead.” Mr. Edwards reminds us that, “Past experience has shown that 
in periods during which there is any tightening of the national economy, 
supervision comes under fire. The evaluation which the profession and 
the lay public places upon supervision now will determine, in large 
measure, the status of supervision in the future.” Moving forward from 
this approach, Mr. Edwards warns those concerned with supervisory 
programs to evaluate critically and select carefully those tasks on which 


time and effort are expended. 


IF one were to make a check list 
of the scope of supervisory activity, he 
would obtain an almost unending num- 
ber of items—assisting emergency 
teachers, helping faculties select text- 
books, handing out forms and informa- 
tion pertaining to school lunch, inter- 
preting regulations dealing with high 
school graduation, promoting Junior 
Red Cross, speaking to PTA groups, 
visiting classrooms, holding group or 
county-wide meetings, developing vis- 
ual-aids centers, distributing reports de- 
veloped by committees, assisting and 
promoting health examinations, mak- 
ing supervisory reports . . . on and on 
the list might be expanded.* 

The experienced supervisor, there- 
fore, comes ultimately to feel the neces- 
sity for subordinating minor activities 
within the framework of total activity 
related directly to carrying out primary 
supervisory functions. Broad areas of 


1See also “Activities of Supervisors” reported in 
(1946) Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 
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activity similar to the following seem 
to have merit, at least in helping the 
supervisor focus upon common, per- 
sistent “blocks-of-activity-with-a-pur- 
pose” rather than upon almost innum- 
erable details: 


Activities related directly to the im- 
provement of instructional processes 
Activities related to the improvement 
of instructional opportunity for pupils 
Activities related to development of 
local leadership for instructional plan- 
ning © 

Activities related to facilitating desira- 
ble interaction between school and 
community 


A part of the evaluation of a super- 
visor’s work is to be found in a descrip- 
tion of the major things which com- 
mand attention. To keep supervision 
from going off at a tangent, there must 
be constant evaluation to determine the 
extent to which balance and continuity, 
in the work program of the supervisor, 
have been respected. It would be pos- 
sible for the supervisor (in an all-out- 
effort to improve the teaching and 
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learning in every classroom) to become 
interested exclusively in work with in- 
dividual teachers. Again, the supervisor 
may look upon public relations as the 
all-important phase of his task, to the 
neglect of all the other areas of activity. 
Supervisors are under pressure con- 
stantly to begin a large number of proj- 
ects. Groups interested in pushing cer- 
tain ideas—educational or otherwise— 
see in the supervisor a “key” individual 
who can promote their cause. The fact 
that the cause is worthy does not in it- 
self give validity to acceptance. If 
supervisors begin many things with 
“gusto” but fail to carry any of them 
to successful conclusion, they jeopar- 
dize the effectiveness of their leader- 


ship. 


Teachers Must Be Partners 

Instruction is improved to the degree 
that teachers understand, and act upon, 
acceptable social and _ psychological 
principles. Improving the instructional 
process is, therefore, one of deepening 
the insight of teachers. If the supervisor 
becomes too interested in having cer- 
tain activities and»procedures followed, 
without developing with the teacher a 
proper understanding of why such ac- 
tivities and procedures are desirable, 
ludicrous situations sometimes develop. 
It is, therefore, possible to obtain “sur- 
face change” without any real change 
in purpose or direction. There are many 
techniques which supervisors may use 
in deepening understanding of what 
teaching and learning is all about, and 
how it should proceed. These are but 
a few: 
individual 


1. Stimulate the study of 
which 


pupils—particularly those 
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represent a fair sampling over the 
entire range of abilities, interests, and 
needs. 

. Stimulate the improvement of the 
classroom setting and atmosphere to 
bring it in harmony with objectives 
sought. 

. Analyze with teachers procedures 
that take advantage of factors favor- 
able to learning. 

. Provide opportunities for teachers 
to see other types of approach and 
to discuss their advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

. Encourage broader means of eval- 
uating pupil progress, including the 
collection of types of information 
and utilization of techniques not 
previously considered. 


Through such activities in which 
many individual teachers participate, the 
— may succeed in deepening 
insight—but not necessarily so. Study 
of\individual pupils may stop on the 
level of prejudice and half truth; efforts 
to improve environmental conditions 
may, as has been pointed out above, lead 
no further than the making of a physi- 
cal change. Where there is real purpose, 
the supervisor can use any of the five 
approaches suggested (or one of his own 
choice) which best fits each situation, 
and through its use attain many of the 
values which could have been realized 
through the others. It is the totality of 
the process and not the number of in- 
dependent approaches which counts 
most—provided, of course, balance and 
continuity are maintained, consistent 
with over-all purpose. 


Youngsters Are the Recipients 

Employing a supervisor ought to 
mean, in the long run of things, that 
there would be steady progress toward 
better instructional opportunities for 
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boys and girls. To be sure, the super- 
visor can not be expected to make the 
administrative decisions or to plan for 
financial support of such enterprises. 
It does seem reasonable to expect, how- 
ever, that partly as a result of super- 
visory activity, both the program and 
facilities of the schools would improve. 

As the program of the schools ex- 
pands and facilities are more abundant, 
however the need for curriculum plan- 
ning in accordance with some general 
framework grows daily more apparent. 
In guiding such planning the supervisor 
may decide to take steps similar to the 
following: 


1. To stimulate a study of the com- 
munity and its resources. (Some 
teachers who have lived in com- 
munities for years have been in the 
community and not of it.) ~ 

. To stimulate studies of thé’ needs 
of pupils. (It is one thing for a 
teacher to read the book “Youth 
Tell Their Story” and quite a dif- 
ferent thing to find out the “Story 
of the Pupils in School X.”) 

. To work with key groups of teach- 
ers and administrators in an attempt 
to design the curricular areas in 
which experiences must be provided 
to meet the situations and needs of 
(1) and (2). 

. To decide in a cooperative man- 
ner with those involved and in terms 
of purpose and of the exigencies of 
the situation which phases will be 
given priority in immediate plan- 
ning without neglecting total and 
long-range planning. 

. To develop ways and _ means 
whereby individual teachers may 
contribute to the over-all planning 
and may, in turn, make their own 
plans consistent with the values ac- 
cepted in the general plan. 


Supervisors may easily dissipate their 
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energies in pushing “short-lived cam- 
paigns” for improvement of reading, 
handwriting, health, citizenship. Such 
programs, while valuable from the 
standpoint of specific attack, must be 
“caught up” within the broad stream 
of on-going curriculum development or 
perish. Not to particularize steps for 
improving the curriculum to the point 
that progress in specific areas can be 
projected, planned and evaluated is 
equally detrimental to lasting improve- 
ment. 


Leadership is a Joint Function 


Supervisors bear a responsibility to 
the instructional staff similar to that 
which the instructional staff bears to 
the pupils. Just as is true with teacher- 
guidance of pupils in the classroom, best 
results can not be obtained by the super- 
visor’s playing either a “dominant” or 
an entirely “passive” role. Rather, the 
key to success may lie in stimulating 
others to the acceptance of responsibil- 
ity. - 

Mere talk or pleading will not stim- 
ulate others to be active for any ex- 
tended period of time. Purpose imple- 
mented by careful planning and organi- 
zation is necessary. Planning and organi- 
zation became even more significant in 
view of the fact that leadership is de- 
veloped in and through the on-going- 
ness of the planning and organizational 
process. Among the types of planning 
which are highly essential to the de- 
velopment of a continuing long range 
program and for the development of 
leadership among the instructional per- 
sonnel are those related to improve- 
ment of instruction: 


1. Ona county or city basis 





2. On a school-wide basis 

3. In particular fields or at particular 
developmental levels 

4. In a particular classroom 

5. Given by a teacher with reference 
to a single individual or group of 
individuals 


Where the supervisory load is ex- 
‘tremely heavy, as for example in a sit- 
uation where one general supervisor is 
asked to give guidance to 300 or more 
teachers, it is not possible, as a rule, to 
operate to any large extent in terms of 
assisting with the types of planning sug- 
gested under (4) and (5). If the plan- 
ning suggested under (1), (2), (3) 
never becomes pointed enough to affect 
the situations covered by (4) and (5), 
the charge can be made by the class- 
room teacher that “the supervisor is 
dealing in glittering generalities and not 
helping me.” If on the other hand, the 
supervisor gives almost exclusive at- 
tention to (4) and (5), certain factors 
in the “larger framework of things” 
may negate almost his every effort in 
the specific area. 

The type of planning suggested 
under (3) has long been a favorite ap- 
proach of supervisors; usually (for what 
reason is not always clear) it is read- 
ing and arithmetic that are chosen 
first. Teachers are organized for study 
either in subject-interest groups or by 
grade levels taught. While there are 
some advantages, this type of planning 
can lead to a disregard for continuity, 
balance, and consistency in the over- 
all program of instruction. 


Community-School Interaction is a Must 


A very important part of the educa- 
tion of children and youth takes place 
in the home and in the community. In 
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a real sense, they bring the home and 
community into the school. The inter- 
action is inescapable; whether or not 
positive values will accrue to the home, 
community, and school through this 
interaction depends upon wise planning 
and a sense of direction. The supervisor 
interested in a functional program of 
education must, therefore, exercise 
leadership within this general area. » 

It would appear that the following 
are some of the more important types 
of activities under this general area in 
which the supervisor may profitably 


engage: 

1. Stimulating the instructional staff in- 
formally or through study groups 
to center attention upon the char- 
acter of home and community life 
as these affect teaching and learning 

. Bringing to the attention of parents 
and lay citizens, through formal or 
informal means, information about 
the character and purposes of the 
teaching and learning going on 
within the school 

. Encouraging the setting up of co- 
operative planning or study groups 
in which both professional persons 
and lay citizens participate and 
wherein each discovers the prob- 
lems and needs of the other 

. Enlarging the concern of the school 
personnel as to ways and means of 
rendering a wider service to the 
community and of contributing im- 
provement of home-community con- 
ditions (as these affect pupils) 

. Taking necessary steps to bring 
about a careful consideration by the 
school personnel regarding what is 
involved in a desirable type of pub- 
lic relations program. 


The supervisor can not, personally, 
carry out all of the activities listed. In 
no one of the four general areas of ac- 
tivity suggested in this article will the 
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supervisor be more in need of the co- 
operation of the entire instructional 
personnel. None of the areas can be 
more productive of results than this, if 
there is a follow-through on plans to 
the point of execution and discovery 
of additional values; no other area can 
be so wasteful of the supervisor’s time 
as this, where such planning has not 
taken place. Public relations programs 
of the past are not good enough for 
the future. If steps similar to those sug- 
gested above are taken, mutual under- 
standing and concern and not mere 
“telling followed by uncritical accept- 
ance” should result. Lay and profes- 
sional groups need to participate in such 
cooperative planning.? 


2See ASCD Bulletin Laymen Help Plan the Cur- 
riculum for experiments in this area. 


Main Highways or Bypaths 

The supervisor is tempted to follow 
hundreds of interesting bypaths; some 
of these are consistent with over-all 
purpose, while others may prove to be 
mirages in the desert leading nowhere. 
Even though each separate activity per- 
formed by the supervisor may have 
some value, maximum return on the 
time and effort expended depends upon 
relating activities to each other and 
within the scope and direction of a cen- 
tral unifying purpose. If pupils need 
to center attention upon major goals 
and to see the details in the light of larger 
wholes, and if teachers need to guide 
activities so that attention is focused 
upon major understandings, it seems 
reasonable to insist that supervisors 
critically analyze their activities from 
a similar standpoint. 


The South Looks at 94 Elementary 





Lchools= 





ROY W. MORRISON AND R. LEE THOMAS 


The work conference in the south has been examined by many educa- 
tors as one example of a regional attack upon the school program. This 
brief account by Roy W. Morrison, professor of education, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; and R. Lee Thomas, Director, Divi- 
sion of Elementary Schools, Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, illustrates the way the organization as a whole and each 
community are trying to provide better educational programs for boys 


and girls. 


THE FEDERAL CENSUS shows that 
approximately one-half of the nation’s 
functionally illiterate adults live in the 
Southern Region. Comparison of ele- 
mentary school enrollment, attendance, 
and retardation figures clearly reveals 
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the low quality of educational oppor- 
tunity which is provided in this group 
of states. In one southern state from 
thirteen to forty-three per cent of va- 
rious school age groups was not en- 
rolled in school. In another state the 
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percentage of pupil failure was as high 
as thirty-three per cent in some of the 
local school systems. 

These and other such facts prompted 
the Southern States Work-Conference’ 
to select as a major project a study of 
elementary education. The study was 
initiated in 1945 with the appointment 
of a regional steering committee to de- 
velop plans and promote the study. The 
purpose of the study was to increase 
the effectiveness of elementary educa- 
tion as an integral part of the total 
school program in the Southern Region 
by encouraging each state to face 
squarely the pertinent problems at this 
educational level and to formulate a 
program of action to effectuate neces- 
sary improvements. 


State Committees Take Responsibility 

The chief state school officer and 
the executive secretary of the state edu- 
cation association in each of the four- 
teen southern and border states during 
the fall of 1945 selected a state commit- 
tee to make the project operative in 
each state. State committees were en- 
couraged to provide for wide participa- 
tion in the project within each state 
and to give leadership to local school- 
community groups in planning, initia- 
ting, and carry forward the following 
activities: 


The preparation of.a statement of point 
of view concerning the purpose and 
function of the elementary school in 
their community 

The gathering of factual data readily 





1 The Southern States Work-Conference is spon- 
sored by the State Departments of Education and 
State Education Associations of the Southern Re- 
gion. Work Conferences are held at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, each year during the first two weeks of 
June. 
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available which revealed the condition 
of their elementary school 

The initiation of improvement pro- 
grams 

The preparation of a report in the form 
of a case study 


The success of the project has been 
due largely to the work of state com- 
mittees in developing ways of work- 
ing together which caused teachers, 
leaders, and entire communities to eval- 
uate critically the prevailing conditions 
and practices in their elementary 
schools and to evolve plans for making 
needed improvements. 


Local Groups Put Plans Into Action 

Representatives from every state in 
the Region actively participated in the 
Work- Conference at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, June 3-14, 1946. The results of 
state studies were brought together and 
consolidated. Findings and recommen- 
dations relating to elementary educa- 
tion in the South have been incorpo- 
rated in the published bulletin, /mzprov- 
ing Elementary Education in the South- 
ern Region. The report is intended to 
serve as a handbook for local groups in 
continuing the project. The work con- 
ference participants were divided into 
five committees which prepared ma- 
terials under the following topics: 

Point of View—It was agreed that 
the elementary school has a dual func- 
tion: first, to help each child attain his 
optimum growth and development; and 
second, to improve the quality of com- 
munity life. The following statement 
from the report illustrates this point of 
view: 


The elementary school is a heritage 
which is the culmination of long experi- 
mentation in working for the common 
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good. Since it grew out of community life, 
it still has the responsibility of keeping a 
program flexible enough to expand with 
its community’s need in order to develop 
persons sensitive to those needs. The func- 
tions .of the elementary school affect 
growth in all aspects; physical, mental, 
emotional, social. Therefore, the program 
should fit into the child’s life: his home, 
his amusements, his activities. Never should 
the school seek to make child life conform 
to a school stereotype. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school staff to study the child 
and the factors which affect his growth 
and development as a basis for his guid- 
ance in living harmoniously in home, 
school, and community. 


Problems and Needs in Elementary 
Education—The problems which must 
be solved if a “lost generation” in the 
South is to be avoided were listed as 
follows: 


The problem of providing an ade- 
quate supply of competent teachers 
The problem of developing effective 
leadership 

The problem of developing instruc- 
tional programs that meet the needs 
of the children and improve the qual- 
ity of community life 

The problem of providing functional 
school buildings and adequate ma- 
terials of instruction ‘ 
The problem of financing the elemen- 
tary schools 


Movements, Trends, and Forces In- 
fluencing Elementary Education in the 
Southern Region—Elementary educa- 
tion, like many other phases of Ameri- 
can life, is being influenced by various 
social and economic movements. School 
people are realizing that these forces 
are working for, or in some cases 
against, the best interests of the children 
in the schools. There is, at times, some 
consciousness of these forces which 
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has not led to action in evaluating them, 
nor has it led to definite aggressive ac- 
tion in using or opposing them. 

The following movements, trends, 
and forces were among those identified 
and evaluated: 


Disintegration of traditional American 

family life 

Broadening economic opportunity for 

women 

Interest in conservation and develop- 

ment of natural and human resources 

Development of communication and 

transportation facilities 

Increasing influence and power of or- 

ganized groups 

Raising of quantity and quality of edu- 

cational opportunity 

Improving professional status of school 

personnel 

Increasing use of research and scien- 

tific study in determining educational 

needs 

Trend toward functional curricula 

Forces affecting elementary education: 
Historic and regional forces 
Educational boards and foundations 
Community civic-social agencies 


Religious groups 


Practices of Promise in Elementary 
Education—A study was made of re- 
ported elementary school practices at 


the state, county and city, and local 
school levels in the Southern Region. 
Certain specific practices in each group 
were selected which implemented the 
accepted point of view. 

The purpose which the committee 
hoped to realize was to identify, briefly 
describe, and cite specific examples of 
significant practices which should be 
encouraged in elementary schools gen- 
erally. 

State practices were grouped into the 
following areas: 
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Cooperative activities of councils, com- 
missions, and various agencies 

The preservice program of teacher 
education including recruitment of 
prospective teachers 

The inservice education program in 
its many phases 

Materials and services implementing 
elementary school programs 


County and city practices were di- 
vided into the following categories: 


Significant practices in inservice edu- 
cation 

Practices relating to improved selection 
and use of instructional materials 
Practices relating to improved school- 
community relationships 


Local school practices were divided 
into the following categories: 


Practices directly affecting the child 
Practices affecting the teacher 
Practices pertaining to the program of 
school life 

Practices relating to instructional equip- 
ment and supplies 

Practices relating to home, school and 
community relations 


Programs of Action—This commit- 
tee identified broad policies which 
would guide concerted efforts in solv- 
ing critical problems, in utilizing the 
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forces and movements available to ele- 
mentary education, and in fulfilling the 
promise of some of our partially suc- 
cessful efforts. The purpose of the poli- 
cies is to secure for all children in their 
classrooms and communities an edu- 
cational opportunity sufficiently rich to 
devolop all of their abilities and re- 
sources. 

State committees have continued to 
function during the present school year. 
A promising practice has been the de- 
velopment in several states of school- 
community projects in which the peo- 
ple of the community cooperate with 
the schools in planning and initiating 
improvement programs. Representatives 
from state committees will attend the 
1947 Southern States Work-Conference 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, June 2-13, 
and prepare a progress report to sup- 
plement the report of the 1946 Work- 
Conference. Another interesting devel- 
opment has been the culmination of 
plans for a cooperative study of the 
elementary education group with the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges on problems of 
mutual concern. The purpose of the 
study is to improve relationships be- 
tween the two groups. 


Early in the fall of 1947 an amended ASCD constitution will be presented to the member- 
ship for official adoption. In compliance with the present constitution notice is hereby 
given in EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP at least three months before action is taken. 
The proposed constitutional vote will be taken by mail. 
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Michigan Secondary Study. The Michi- 
gan Study of the Secondary Schoo] Cur- 
riculum which began in 1937 is engaged 
in a number of current activities. The most 
recent significant development has been 
the extension of the college agreement to 
admit students from schools outside the 
study that agree to meet certain condi- 
tions. Another activity for the remaining 
three years of the original twelve is the 
attempt to initiate an evaluation program 
of the Michigan schools which provide in- 
tegrated general education courses. The 
August working conferences are contin- 
uing to grow in popularity. This past 
summer two such conferences were held— 
each of a week’s duration. Efforts are be- 
ing made to blend the Twelve-year Study 
with the new study that is in a sense ori- 
ginating as a result of the extension of the 
college agreement—Leon S. Waskin, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


Citizenship Education Study. This study 
is a joint project of the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University. Its pur- 
pose is to seek ways of increasing the 
understanding and participation of boys 
and girls in the activities of good citizens. 
Two major methods are planned for the 
Study. First, a general curriculum ap- 
proach is used in eight participating 
schools. Second, specific school citizenship 
practices are to be evaluated by more 
carefully controlled research techniques. 
Most of the effort during the first two 
years of the Study has been given to the 
general approach with the eight schools. 
Last year much effort was devoted to help- 
ing- teachers understand children better. 
This year the staff has given increased at- 
tention to the area of critical thinking. 
Teacher groups have become increasingly 
involved in many school projects such as 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 








improving the student council, building 
units on the meaning of democracy, estab- 
lishing closer school-community relations, 
and developing pupil participation in serv- 
ice activities. 


Community Council. The Longview 
(Washington) Educational Policies Coun- 
cil consisting of representatives of twen- 
ty-five civic organizations came into exis- 
tence in 1942. During the first two years 
this council met at frequent intervals and 
made recommendations to the school 
authorities and the Board of Directors. 
Now that the pressing problems are those 
of a peace tyme economy the Longview 
Educational Policies Council has been re- 
vived and has taken for its main task a 
study of the recently completed Strayer 
report on education in the State of Wash- 
ington. The council is directing its at- 
tention toward local applications of that 
report and has made several recommenda- 
tions regarding more adequate local finan- 
cing of schools and state legislation to im- 
prove the ability of local school systems 
to provide better education. Curriculum 
implications of the Strayer Survey will 
probably be the next area for consid- 
eration. During the five years of its ex- 
istence this community council has been 
a valuable means of determining public 
sentiment in regard to school problems 
and of getting to various groups an under- 
standing of what the school is trying to 
do. It has been a very helpful medium for 
the Board of Education without attempt- 
ing to usurp its powers.——E. J. McNa- 
mara, Superintendent of Schools. 


Language Arts. Climaxing an effort be- 
gun in 1943, courses of study in language 
arts from the first grade through the first 
year of junior college were published and 
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put into use in all Hutchinson (Kansas) 
schools in September, 1946. The outlines 
were prepared in a workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1944 under the 
direction of Robert C. Pooley, Glen G. 
Eye, and Lois Nemec. The outlines were 
used on an experimental basis in all grades 
during 1944-1946 and the present volumes 
include the revisions that were found 
necessary. The significant feature of these 
courses is the close cooperation of teach- 
ers at all levels of the school system work- 
ing simultaneously on the problem. The 
same philosophy governs the entire series, 
from first grade into the junior college. 
Much resource material is provided, and 
latitude is given to provide teachers with 
opportunity to exercise individual initia- 
tive—W. R. Goodwin, Superintendent. 


Field Work. The Department of Educa- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College is con- 
ducting three curriculum studies in differ- 
ent areas of the state. During the first 
year, participating teachers will study 
four general problems: teacher, pupil and 
lay beliefs about the schools, community 
resources, pupil interests and needs, and 
present school organization and offerings. 
Teachers are divided into groups of forty 
or fifty according to geographical loca- 
tion and representatives of groups come 
together to organize the materials pre- 
pared by each committee. During the 
second year, such groups will consider 
broad goals and purposes and educa- 
tional principles as they are related to the 
four studies made during the first year 
of the program. During the third year, 
committees will try out learning activi- 
ties in all the schools of the school dis- 
trict. Study groups will be organized, both 
according to school levels and according 
to subject fields, so that learning materials 
may be articulated among the several 
grades and correlated among subject fields. 
—Willis E. Pratt, Head of Department of 
Education. 


Home and Family Living. In the senior 
high school of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
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sey, the course in Personal and Social 
Problems includes home and family liv- 
ing discussiens in addition to personal 
topics such as grooming, health, per- 
sonality, and etiquette. Some of these in- 
clude the history and appreciation of the 
family as one of the great institutions of 
all time, sharing home and community 
responsibilities, relationships between par- 
ents and children, brothers and sisters. 
Additional topics are courtship and mar- 
riage customs, preparation for marriage, 
choosing a life companion, the responsi- 
bilities of parents, managing the family re- 
sources of time, energy and money, the 
family and its place in the community. 
Two rooms are available for the course: 
a regulation classroom with blackboards 
and a living room. The latter has been 
found to lead to greater participation in 
discussion because of its informality and 
homelike atmosphere.—F. J. Sickles, Su- 
perintendent. 


Supervision in the Individual School. 
Three schools in one for purposes of 
supervision and curriculum development 
have been in operation now for eight years 
in Radnor High School, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. Six faculty members are released 
from teaching half time in order to share 
with the principal responsibilities in super- 
vision and leadership in curriculum devel- 
opment. Each grade faculty meets once 
or twice weekly. Through the weekly 
grade faculty meetings every teacher 
knows what units every other teacher is 
currently teaching and teachers frequently 
modify their own units to accomplish a 
desirable objective agreed on by the group. 
It is the area of work, based on pupil in- 
terest and need, rather than traditional 
subject materials that count most in Rad- 
nor. Each grade faculty has its parent ad- 
visory committee which meets regularly 
with the group. Through the parent 
groups, the entire community grows in 
appreciation of what good schools are, 
and the lag between faculty leadership 
and community acceptance is immeasura- 
bly reduced. Thus, it is possible to carry 
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on the community centered program in 
the Lower School, the correlated units 
built around the American scene in the 
Middle School, and the related units deal- 
ing with world order in the Upper School. 
—Cecil L. Rice, Principal. 


Democracy in Administration. In order 
to promote teacher participation in the 
development of educational policies in the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) City Schools, two 
coordinating committees have recently 
been appointed. These committees will be 
expected to deal with curricular problems, 
to develop policies of promotion and 
classification in the schools, to study 
teacher load, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the purchase of supplies, 
equipment, and books. These committees 
are not representative in the sense that 
they speak for all teachers in Santa Bar- 
bara; they are, rather, intermediary in the 
sense that matters discussed by the com- 
mittees are, through them, taken back to 
the faculty meetings and there subjected 
to the criticism and the suggestions which 
the other teachers and the staff have to 
make. All of this involves a good deal of 
discussion but this is itself the very es- 
sence of democracy and the changes that 
take place in people’s thinking as the re- 
sult of such discussion are the valuable 
products which come out of the pro- 
cedure.—Rudolph D. Lindquist, Superin- 
tendent. 


Exploratory Course. The Secondary Cur- 
riculum Study Committee of Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, has worked out a required ninth 
grade exploratory course to acquaint 
pupils with some of the aspects of several 
important vocations. The course is now 
in its second year of operation. Ninth 
grade boys during their first semester 
may spend seven weeks each in three 
courses: machines, welding, and auto me- 
chanics; or they may take another series: 
wood work, electricity, and industrial 
materials. At the same time the girls are 
enrolled in exploratory homemaking 
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classes which meet in two apartments of 
the school’s homemaking houses. In their 
second semester ninth grade boys and girls 
together spend ten weeks in each of two 
areas: commercial work and graphic arts. 
Here they get information and develop 
beginning skills in stenography, typing, and 
business machines; as well as shop sketch- 
ing, mechanical drawing, and printing. 
Through actual experience with the pro- 
cesses involved the pupils gain vocational 
information as well as develop apprecia- 
tion of the kinds of work done in these 
several fields—Roy E. Robinson, Admin- 
istrative Assistant. 


Industrial Education. High Point (North 
Carolina) Schools have entered upon a 
newly enriched program of industrial edu- 
cation. The different units within the sys- 
tem have adopted a correlated instruc- 
tional plan designed for progression 
through the junior and senior high school 
levels. At the junior high level the pro- 
gram is characterized by breadth. Lab- 
oratory facilities are being organized for 
comprehensive general shop type work. 
Subject matter is drawn from the context 
of life in this community which is pre- 
dominantly industrial and highly diversi- 
fied. At the senior high school level gen- 
eral education features are maintained 
but the work begins to point toward major 
areas of interest. The facilities are or- 
ganized for general unit shop approach. 
These may be terminal courses for those 
students concerned with general educa- 
tion values or they may supply founda- 
tion and crystallize interest for those go- 
ing ahead into vocational industrial edu- 
cation. The vocational phases of the work 
are supplemented by an active part-time 
co-operative work program designed to 
extend opportunities in actual life situa- 
tions and to strengthen school-community 
relationships.—Charles F. Carrol, Superin- 
tendent. 


Inservice Growth of ‘Teachers. The 
Oklahoma City Public Schools are opera- 
ting on a policy which brings all school 
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employees into a sharing relationship. A 
program of inservice growth for teach- 
ers and principals was put into operation 
about two years ago. During the current 
year a graduate study center was set up 
in a building provided by the Board of 
Education in cooperation with the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and the University of Oklahoma. The 
graduate study center has a professional 
library, two fairly large conference rooms, 
several smaller offices that can be used by 
small groups, a visual aids room, and a 
room for arts and crafts. The enrollment 
during the current school year consisted 
of 290 teachers in the following courses: 
workshop, audio-visual aids, educational 
psychology, evaluation, shop and voca- 
tional problems, health, elementary 
science, and guidance. Besides the faculty 
members, the personnel of the coordi- 
nating staff of the Board of Education de- 
vote at least one evening per week as 
workshop staff members or as assistants 
in other courses. A workshop commit- 
tee composed of teachers, principals and 
co-ordinators is now formulating plans 
for the third summer workshop. The 
greatest demand is for a demonstration 
school for observation purposes of groups 
of children from kindergarten through 
junior high school age. 


Art For Twelve Grades. New art guid- 
ance material is being developed by the 
teachers of the public schools of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. In the elementary schools, art 
is taught by each individual grade teacher, 
while the secondary art is taught by 
trained art teachers. An attempt has been 
made, first of all, to analyze the com- 
plete scope of the desired art program so 
that each teacher may understand the es- 
sential features of the whole program and 
the contribution she can make toward the 
art development of the children in her 
group. In order to relate art to the whole 
school program, a study was first made 
of the Frame of Reference for Curricu- 
lum Planning, a chart used in the Lincoln 
schools. The next phase of the study was 
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a detailed analysis of the six art areas. 
Charts were prepared and have been pre- 
sented to the faculty, showing the em- 
phases in each area and the continuity and 
maintenance of these emphases at the dif- 
ferent grade levels, from kindergarten 
through high school. So far, twenty-eight 
people have helped in the study. The work 
will be continued in detail this year in a 
few after-school meetings, but mostly in 
the Saturday morning art workshops 
which began in January.—Elva McFie, 
Supervisor of Art. 


Brief Notes 


Clarence Fielstra who has been Asso- 
ciate Superintendent and Director of Cur- 
riculum for the San Diego County Schools 
has joined the staff of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

During the past two years the course of 
study for the elementary and junior high 
schools of Ottumwa (Iowa) has been 
completely reorganized. The work in the 
elementary grades was under the direc- 
tion of Robert Wright, coordinator of 
elementary education and in the junior 
high school under Sam Clark, principal. 

During the past three years the teach- 
ing staff of the Bloomington, Illinois, Pub- 
lic Schools has been organized into six- 
teen committees which have been work- 
ing on curriculum and on problems of 
current interest to the faculty and to the 
community. 

The Tulsa Curriculum Council has been 
reorganized to include fifteen people rep- 
resenting a cross-section of the instruc- 
tional division. The former Council, 
which was composed of all principals and 
directors and teacher representatives was 
too large to function as a working group. 

The Anderson (Indiana) Public Schools 
have created the office of coordinator of 
instruction, curriculum and _ guidance 
with Enoch S. Drumm being promoted to 
head it. His duties will include general 
supervision of teachers, teaching materials, 
instructional supplies and audio-visual aids 
for all grades from kindergarten to senior 
high school. 
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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT from early 
childhood through the adolescent period 
is covered in Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence by Luella Cole and John 
J. B. Morgan (New York, Rinehart, 
1947.) This book includes the essential 
ideas previously appearing in two vol- 
umes: Morgan’s Child Psychology and 
Cole’s Psychology of Adolescence. It was 
originally planned that these two authors 
should collaborate in fusing the two publi- 
cations, but Professor Morgan’s death made 
it necessary for Miss Cole to undertake 
the job alone. 

All aspects of development are covered, 
including physical, motor, emotional, so- 
cial, and intellectual. Special attention is 
given to the importance of motivation, 
home life, play and interests, language de- 
velopment, and personality. Many illus- 
trations, graphs, charts, and diagrams add 
to the text. At the end of each chapter, 
a helpful summary is given. 

Although this book was intended as a 
text in teachers’ colleges or in colleges, it 
has much value for teachers and super- 
visors who need better understandings of 
child growth and development. The or- 
ganization of the chapters and the good 
index make this useful as a reference tool 
as well as for general informational read- 


ing. 


RECORDED MUSIC is of interest to 
educators, both for their personal pleas- 
ure and enrichment and for their use in 
education programs. One problem it pre- 
sents is that of selection, particularly in 
view of the flood of recordings pour- 
ing into the music stores these days. Irv- 
ing Kolodin’s book, New Guide To Re- 
corded Music (Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1947, $3.50) offers sound guid- 
ance in this field. 
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The New—in Review 


Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 








Well known as a music critic, Mr. Ko- 
lodin attempts in this comprehensive vol- 
ume to analyze the available recordings 
of classical or serious music as to fairness 
of price, quality of performance, and 
fidelity of recording. Oscar Levant has 
said that this book “does for recorded 
music what Roget did for words.” 

The major composers are presented in 
alphabetical order, and under each com- 
poser are listed the significant recordings 
available. Buying information, including 
the number of the recording, the price, 
and the manufacturer are included. The 
annotations are concise, frank, and read- 
able. The result is a publication useful for 
ready reference as a guide book as well 
as for general reading in this field. 

Mr. Kolodin has included a commen- 
tary on “American Records and Their 
Makers” which is very worthwhile. This 
brief essay shows great insight into the 
field of record production and suggests 
needed improvement. 

Another new book in the music field— 
this time one of particular value to ama- 
teurs—is The Road to Music by Nicolas 
Slonimsky. (New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1947, $2.50). The wonder is that a man 
of such great scholarly reputation in the 
music field as Slonimsky could write a 
book as simple and as comprehensive as 
this one. 

The Road To Music covers the prin- 
cipal points of musical theory with clever 
pictorial illustrations and interesting mu- 
sical examples. While it is intended for 
youngsters, any beginner in the music 
field will enjoy this book. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET de- 
scribing the educational services of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
prepared to celebrate the Museum’s 75th 
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anniversary. Libraries may secure a free 
copy by writing to: Richard F. Boch, 
Dean, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 


ACTION FOR UNITY by Goodwin 
Watson (N. Y., Harper, 1947, $2.00) is 
a report of the Planning Survey spon- 
sored by the Commission on Community 
Inter-relations of the American Jewish 
Congress. This study is an attempt to 
analyze the forces engaged in the effort 
to promote community cooperation. Its 
purpose is to point out worthless prac- 
tices and to identify the activities which 
offer promise. 

The types of agencies involved in the 
battle against bigotry and hate are pre- 
sented, with specific information about the 
more important ones. The programs of 
these agencies are analyzed under seven 
patterns: (1) exhortation, (2) education, 
(3) participation, (4) revelation, (5) ne- 
gotiation, (6) contention, (7) prevention. 

After this analysis, Mr. Watson sug- 
gests nine principles which might give 
the direction for future steps toward ac- 


tion for unity. He feels very strongly the 
need for further research in this area. 


RURAL TEACHERS will enjoy the 
bulletin Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers (Washington, D. C., Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 1946, 15 
cents). It was written by a group of edu- 
cators interested in exploring the ways 
and means for rural school teachers to in- 
terpret the school to the people in an ef- 
fort to promote community planning for 
education. 


INSTRUCTORS OF CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT, clinical psychology and mental 
hygeine will welcome the Harrocks- 
Troyer case study tests recently published 
by the Syracuse University Press. (Tests 
of Human Growth and Development, 
Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving 
Avenue, Syracuse 10, N. Y., 1946.) The 
three cases, the Case of Connie Casey, the 
Case of Barry Black, and the Case of Sam 
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Smith, are similar to Baller’s well known 
Case of Mickey Murphy (Baller, Warren, 
The Case of Mickey Murphy, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1943.) but are deliberately constructed to 
involve most of the principles and prob- 
lems presented in courses in adolescent 
psychology. In spite of their synthetic 
origin the cases are very realistic and are 
highly effective in exciting student inter- 
est. As in real life, each case has a num- 
ber of casual factors and there are penal- 
ties for jumping to conclusions on insuf- 
ficient evidence. 


As in Mickey Murphy, each case is 
presented in three sections and the stu- 
dent is asked to read each section and re- 
spond to the diagnostic and remedial 
statements following it before going on to 
the next. The responses are made by 
checking the statements on diagnosis as 
True, Possibly True, No Evidence, Pos- 
sibly False, or False and the statements 
on treatment as Strongly Agree, Agree 
with Reservations, Undecided, Disagree 
with Reservations, or Strongly Disagree. 
Answers are easily checked against a key 
which gives weighted scores based upon 
the responses of experts. in child and 
clinical psychology. When the materials 
are used as study aids the answer sheets 
can be corrected by the student himself 
with obvious advantages. 


Since the average student takes about 
an hour to read and respond to each case 
study and because the intercorrelations 
between scores on the three tests are not 
high (+ .39+.10 to + .62 + .09), it is the 
opinion of the reviewer that the materials 
are even more valuable as study aids and 
spring-boards for class discussion than as 
formal tests. The nature of the material 
is such, however, that the complete series 
of tests should give a much better evalua- 
tion of the student’s ability to deal with 
actual problems than could be derived 
from any conventional test of factual in- 
formation. The low intercorrelations ap- 
pear to be due to the fact that the three 
studies are designed to cover different 
problems and areas. 
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Costs are low. The studies are printed 
on fairly durable paper and cost ten cents 
each in quantities. Since answer sheets 
are separate the test booklet may be used 
several times. In the experience of the re- 
viewer the total cost of using each case 
study is about two cents a student.—Don- 
ald Snygg, Osewego State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT of the work of 
the United Nations is available in Work- 
ing Together in the United Nations, an 
interesting booklet written on the fifth 
grade level. It was developed in the chil- 
dren’s school at the University of Ne- 
braska and the manuscript was written by 
Dr. Clara Wilson. The material has been 
carefully checked by the Educational 
Service Section of the United Nations. 
The booklet may be purchased for twen- 
ty-eight cents from the University Pub- 
lishing Company, 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Thanks go to Hazel Davis of 
the University of Nebraska for this in- 
formation. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING BOOK FESTI- 
VAL will be celebrated again this year at 
the New York Herald Tribune, from May 
10-17. It will feature exhibits of the new 
books for children and many of the 
original illustrations for them. A colorful 
poster announcing the festival is available 
to school libraries on request to the New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 4ist St., 
Room 1105, New York 18. 


AT LONG LAST the seventh edition of 
the Children’s Catalog is ready for the pub- 
lic. It includes 4,200 titles of books rec- 
ommended for children and young people 
and 133 selected pamphlets. The books 
are graded, classified, described, and 
analyzed as to subject content. This val- 
uable book list is available from H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 
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TEACHER. SUCCESS 


is aided by an understanding of the 
needs and characteristics of pupils 


1. 


. MEASURE 


. ASCERTAIN 


. Also available: 


DETERMINE MENTAL ABILITY 
by using 


California Test of Mental Maturity 
—all levels 


a. Provides both language and non- 
language M.A.’s and L.Q.’s 


b. Indicates strengths and weaknesses 
in mental factors 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 
BASIC SKILLS AND KNOWL- 


EDGE by using 


Progressive Achievement Tests—all 
levels 
(Also available separately as Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language 
tests) 


Progressive Tests in Social and Re- 
lated Sciences 
(These tests include History, Geog- 
raphy, Health, and Science) 


. APPRAISE PERSONALITY AD- 


JUSTMENT by using 


California Test of Personality—all 
levels 


Mental Health Analysis—all levels 


VOCATIONAL IN- 
TERESTS AND APTITUDES by 
using 


Occupational Interest Inventory 


Prognostic Tests of Mechanical 


Abilities 


Tests of Reading 
Readiness, Art Ability, Orientation, 
Reading, Mathematics, Science, 
Health, Temperament, and Spelling. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


CALIFORNIA TEST 
BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 














The Changing ‘World 





Ernest O. Melby 





NEEDED: A NEW DYNAMIC IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


AMERICA GREW to greatness on 
faith, industry, courage, and confidence in 
the future. Those who remember the pre- 
First-World-War world recall the confi- 
dence with which small businessmen, 
farmers, and workers faced the world of 
tomorrow when it came to investments, 
community planning, and business enter- 
prise. Since the great depression all this 
has been largely changed. We are jittery 
and insecure with regard to the future. 
In the face of definite shortages of a great 
variety of articles there is talk of over- 
production. In the face of a scarcity of 
labor there is discussion of unemployment. 

On the educational front we exhibit the 
sare jittery behavior. Our colleges, though 
filled to overflowing with students, are 
afraid to make adequate provisions for 
fear there may be a rapid downward trend 
in enrollment. This is a period for expan- 
sion, for bold enterprising action, and far- 
flung experimental effort. None of these 
characteristics is widely present in edu- 
cation today. On the contrary we are 
returning to outworn curriculum patterns, 
educational procedure, and organization. 
Our educational leaders are cautious, fear- 
ful, and lacking in vision. When faculties 
and students need the stimulus of creative 
thinking, of a bold adventurous spirit, and 
a confident faith in democracy, our lead- 
ership falters, hesitates, takes a worm’s-eye 
view of the problems we face, and exhibits 
‘a‘pathetic lack of faith in the future of 
both education and free institutions. 

Generally speaking, the layman is more 
alert to the educational needs of our coun- 
try and to the potentialities of a forward- 
looking program than is the educator 
himself The layman also has more faith 
in free institutions and more real sensitivity 
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to the cultural needs of our times. But the 
layman is becoming dangerously out of 
patience with the cloistered attitudes and 
dilatory action of educators. The result 
has been a marked loss of confidence in 
education on the part of layleaders in our 
society. The common man has weighed 
us and found us wanting in the educa- 
tional leadership he wants. 

Clearly, American education needs a 
new dynamic in its leadership. It needs a 
leadership with confidence in democratic 
ideas—that has faith in freedom and in the 
future of our country. This leadership 
must replace caution and timidity with 
bold enterprising action. It must take 
chances on new educational ideas and 
move out on new educational frontiers. 
There will, of course, be the objection that 
such action is risky on educational grounds 
and fraught with the possibility of financial 
loss. The answer is that all gains in sci- 
ence, in business, and in professional ad- 
vancement have been the result of risk- 
taking. The unwillingness of our business 
and educational leadership to take risks at 
present is a bad omen for the future of 
our free society and of our education. 

Beyond the summer lies a new school 
year. Let us approach it with faith in peo- 
ple, in democracy, and in our country. Let 
us give the world a positive demonstration 
of the workability of freedom. Let us 
demonstrate the moral power of our 
democratic outlook through positive, bold, 
and energetic action on educational and 
social fronts. In so doing we will regain 
what we have lost in public confidence; 
we will achieve an effective education; we 
will save our free institutions; and we will 
earn the respect of the world for our peo- 
ple and for the values we profess. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 








THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 


THE INSIDE OF 
Marie’s head closely 
resembled that of a 
five-year-old on the 
night before Christ- 
mas. “Visions of 
sugar plums” were 
no sweeter than her 
dreams of new hats, 
theatre tickets, per- 
fumes and perma- 
nent waves. The 
minor difference ~ 
was that “Santa” for 
Marie, was a formal 
decision to increase teachers’ salaries. She 
fingered her new salary check lovingly 
and tried to decide which pretty luxury 
she’d buy first. 

Fis The grin on Joe’s face 
was something fine to see. 
Now, at long last, he and 
his girl could get married. 
A new life was opening up 
for him. The little matter 
of the figures on a check 
was making all the differ- 
ence. 

Miss Watson smiled in 
quiet satisfaction. Now she could begin 
putting something aside, so she needn’t 
worry so much about what would happen 
to her mother if there were an emergency 
which cut off their income. And she felt 
better about her own future, too. The 
thought of an impoverished old age had 
often concerned her. 

Bertha and Alice were celebrating over 
a steak dinner, served with soft music and 
candle light. The topic of conversation 
was not hard to guess. 

Bertha started in. “What are you going 
to do with your new wealth, Alice? I’ve 


Visions 
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spent mine ten times over in my mind.” 

Alice took a moment before answering. 
“You know,” she said, “it really isn’t so 
much the money, as how it makes you 
feel that makes the difference.” 

“Sure,” agreed Bertha. “We aren’t really 
getting so much if you figure the cash dif- 
ference, what with the rise in the cost of 
living and all, but it helps get you out of 
that awful pinched feeling. Even though 
it’s a little, it helps make it possible for 
us to live more like human beings should, 
with a chance to pay back debts we’ve 
accumulated while getting our training, 
and provide some security for the future. 
In a limited way, it gives us a bit of fun 
and a spot of luxury now and then. All 
those little things make a big difference.” 


Celebrating 


Alice nodded her head, but evidently 
there was something more on her mind. 
“Yes,” she said, “I agree with all you've 
said, but I think there’s something more 
to it. I’m not sure how to say it without 
sounding prudish and goody-goody, but 
I think you'll understand. It’s not so much 
the cash, as what the raise has to say about 
what the public thinks of us and expects 
of us. I think the raise means we have 
to see our responsibility more clearly, 
and...” 
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“I know,” Bertha interrupted, “when we 
felt we were badly underpaid, we believed 
nobody cared enough to do anything 
about it, so it was easy for us to get into a 
habit of thinking teaching wasn’t very im- 
portant. Everyone seemed satisfied if we 
just ‘kept school’,—kept youngsters in rea- 
sonable control and taught them a few 
‘fundamentals’. Now when the public has 
said, ‘You're really worth more’, and said 
it with dollars and cents, it makes us stop 
to see if we really are worth the salary 
increase. Is that what you mean?” 

“Yes. And it scares me a bit. This salary 
increase is a sort of a test case. If we are 
truly professionally competent people, 
we’re worth even more than the raise gives 
us. If we prove our competence now, we 

may get more, even- 
tually. But if we bog 
down into the ‘keeping 
school’ attitude, what 


reason have we to sup- 
pose that the raise will 
be permanent, or, for 
that matter, have we any 
right to ask that it be 
permanent?” 


Bertha stirred her cof- 
fee thoughtfully. “Don’t 
you think that just the 
matter of feeling more 
secure will go a long 
way toward making us 
better teachers? I mean that if Marie 
doesn’t have to be bitter about wearing 
last season’s hat, if Joe is happily married, 
and Miss Watson isn’t so worried all the 
time, they'll be more poised and adjusted 
and, therefore, better people to live with 
youngsters and teach them.” 

“Sure. That’s a good start,” Alice 
agreed, “but I don’t think it’s enough. 
I believe we have to do some hard think- 
ing about what it means to be professionally 
competent. Maybe it means something a 
good deal bigger than we’ve realized. The 
first thing that comes to mind is how 
we operate in our classrooms. I guess all 
of us could do better if we tried. We 
could be more creative and experimental; 
we could think more clearly about impli- 
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“It scares me” 


cations of everything we do. But that’s 
just a beginning. We must realize our re- 
sponsibility, as members of a professional 
group,—to cooperate in programs of cur- 
riculum development, for example.” 

Bertha groaned. 
“You mean we have 
to present bright, 
cheerful faces when 
committee meetings 
are called? You mean 
you expect us to shout 
for joy when the 
principal gives birth 
to a new idea about 
more faculty meetings? Now you're get- 
ting beyond my depth!” 

Alice smiled. “I know what you mean. 
I’ve been as annoyed as anybody about 
meetings. I’ve considered them as nasty 
chores, sort of dark evils thought up by 
unfeeling, vengeful ‘superiors’. But that’s 
just my point. If we’re competent pro- 
fessional people, we’re going to have to 
work for better programs in our schools. 
The only way to tackle the job—the only 
sound way that is,—is on a cooperative 
basis. Being cooperative means getting to- 
gether. I don’t know how to get together 
without having meetings. But, and this is 
important, I don’t think meetings should 
be ‘thought up’ by principals and super- 
visors alone. We ought to get in on the 
planning. It isn’t all the fault of the ‘pow- 
ers that be’ that we haven’t been in on 
things from the beginning. We’ve been 
offered lots of chances we haven’t taken. 
And it’s no wonder we don’t like meet- 
ings when we’ve had nothing to do with 
setting them up or deciding what to do 
with them. But, don’t you see, its our own 
fault. Now we’ve got to be in there pitch- 
ing. I’m not suggesting that we sweetly 
submit to a lot of boring sessions that 
don’t make sense to us. Our job, now, 
is to organize ourselves for curriculum 
planning.” 

Obviously Bertha, was not fired with 
enthusiasm for the idea, but she gave 
grudging assent. “I suppose you're right,” 
she said slowly, “I’m not as pleased with 
the thought as you seem to be, but I’m 
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“More meetings! 
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willing to give it a try. But while we’re 
on this matter of being professionally 
competent, let me throw in another idea. 
I think professional competence goes be- 
yond teaching and program planning for 
a school. It means being up on a lot of 
things that have to do with our profes- 
sion. For example, I think a lot of us were 
horribly naive, about asking for increases 
in salary. We didn’t know anything about 
tax levies and assessments and all that. We 
seemed to think that if we just yelled loud 
enough, the money would be forthcom- 
ing. I’m afraid that in some places teach- 
ers lost the confidence of the public be- 
cause they were so ill informed on these 
matters.” 

“You're right,” Alice agreed. “And to 
continue opening up areas, why not get 
into our responsibility for our profes- 
sional organizations? A lot of us pay dues 
and gripe, but maybe its our business to 
get in and do something. And another 
matter, how about our responsibility for 
national issues in education—military 
training, federal aid to education, nutri- 
tion programs and the like? Don’t we 
have a job to do there, too?” 


Bertha looked 
impressed, and a 
little frightened. 
“Golly,” she ex- 
claimed. “My 
sights are going 
up. Maybe we 
should see our 
professional re- 
sponsibility as 
international, as 
well as national, 
community, 
school-wide and 
in the class- 
room. This busi- 
ness is beginning 
to scare me. 
If this is what a 
raise in salary 
means, we’d better get busy. Maybe the 
first job is to help every teacher raise his 
sights. That means meetings, I suppose.” 
She made a face, but plunged bravely on. 
“Meetings, and other things, too. Why, 
there’s lots of work to do. Come on, Alice, 
what are we waiting for? Things are look- 
ing up,—salaries and sights.” 


Looking up 























Bremerton Teachers Plan and Judge 


(Continued from page 526) 


tervals to disrupt what you are do- 


”? 
ing. 
* * * 


Availability of Materials, Supplies and 
Library Facilities: 

“We were all pleased with the wealth 
of the material available in all areas 
of study.” 

“Being able to get help where you 
most needed it. Splendid reference 
materials and suggestions for names 
and addresses of places to send for 
additional materials.” 

* * ~ 
Opportunities to Follow Varied Inter- 
ests: 
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“Schedule was diversified enough to 
meet needs and wishes of the group 
in attendance.” 

“Opportunity to browse and note prog- 
ress of areas in which we did not 
have time to participate but could ask 
questions and glean ideas that could 
in turn be developed at some future 


time.” 
7. * * 


Relaxed Lunch Time Social Hour: 
“For pure pleasure nothing equalled 
the community singing.” 

“The social hour at lunch time was a 
relaxing friendly get-together of the 
entire workshop group.” 
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Educational Guidance: 


Its Principles and Practice 
By RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dealing concretely and in detail with the problems most fre- 
quently encountered by faculty advisers and counselors in second- 
ary schools and colleges, this book provides invaluable aid in 
understanding students, and in acquiring a knowledge of educa- 
tional opportunities, programs of educational guidance, and the 
principles of counseling. An important feature of the text is the 
inclusion of many examples of actual interviews for analysis and 
discussion. To be published in April. $2.75 (probable) 


Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum 


By HAROLD ALBERTY 
Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 


This new book offers administrators, teachers, and teachers in 
training practical help in making decisions about meeting the 
challenging question of high-school education today—what its 
purposes are and how they can best be achieved. To this end the 
author examines the philosophy, purposes, and program of the 
present-day high school; analyzes all types of current curriculum 
practices, the problems involved in each, and the procedures 
which offer most promise for improving the high-school curricu- 
lum so that it will benefit both society and the individual. Topics 
are treated from all angles, and reference material for the study 
of all issues provided. 


To be published in June. $4.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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DEVELOPING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


J. Paul Leonard 


President, San Francisco State College 


This outstanding text offers specific suggestions on methods of 
improving the curriculum through the conventional subject 
matter approach or through basic reorganization into larger 
units of instruction. 


“It shows its scholarship by its substance, not its pretense. Any 
student desiring a scholarly overview of the secondary-school 
curriculum can not afford to overlook Developing the Second- 
ary School Curriculum.” (The Educational Forum) 

560 pp. $3.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16 























HOW TO GUIDE YOUR STUDENTS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 














THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN PERSONNEL WORK 


By RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
479 pages, cloth $3.75 





Send for Copy on Approval Descriptive Circular Available 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
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Addressograph - Multigraph 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


serves TWO ways 


e Courses on Addressograph and Multigraph 
fundamentals acquaint commercial students with 
equipment that is simplifying and speeding up 
operations in more than 100,000 concerns. 


e At the same time, installations used for class- 
room work can easily be applied to the fast and 
economical production of a hundred and one 
repeated writing and duplicating jobs that every 
school needs. 


e For complete information, get in touch with 
nearby sales and service agency or write Methods 
Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph -Multigraph 


rasp-wans Bi 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. Bhey are implicit in the purposes and j 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools’ gan do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. : 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn't. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structures 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. : 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 








